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In the United States to-day, after a dec- 
ade of battling against depression, we still 
consider unemployment as one of our most 
crucial problems. Following the estimates 


of the National Industrial Conference 
Board! from 1929 through 1933 by six 
months’ periods, the number of the unem- 
ployed mounts from stair to stair in figures 


that only Mr. Andrew H. Brown, of Amos 
and Andy fame, as he counts his receipts 
for the day, could’: begin to comprehend. 
Hear NICB saying, 1,000,000, 3,000,000, 
5,000,000, 7,000,000, 9,000,000, 12,000,000, 
14,000,000 and so on until the count has 
climbed to the giddy peak of almost 16,- 
000,000 in March of 1933. Then it gradu- 
ally falls away to 9,000,000 in the fall of 
1936, rises again to an estimate of some 10,- 
000,000, and again subsides to a mere 8,- 
149,000 in December of the good year 
1939.2 

The tragedy of the situation for Andrew 
H. Brown is that his figures do not repre- 
sent the real. The tragedy for us is that 
the NICB estimates of those wanting jobs, 
whether all should be forced to seek them 
or not, may be real simply because our 


1 Data summarized in J. H. S. Bossard, ‘‘ Social 
Change and Social Problems,’’ p. 227. Revised 
edition, New York, 1938. 

2 Associated Press Dispatch, Fort Worth Star 
Telegram, p. 1. December 2, 1939. 


economic and social disorganization is so 
real. With so many now employed in 
‘legitimate industry,’’ we continue to 
spend, and probably must do so, more than 
$100,000,000 a month on 3,000,000 WPA 
workers after enrolling approximately 
300,000 youths in the CCC and over 200,- 
000 boys and girls in projects of the NYA.° 
And in the light of our theories of the 
downward swing in the business cycle, 
overproduction, underconsumption, decline 
in export trade, regional maldistribution of 
population and technological advance as 
factors in the problem of unemployment. 
our outlook for the future is not very 
optimistic, 

It is the contention of the writer, how- 
ever, that a very great factor, if not the 
leading factor, in the unemployment situa- 
tion in our nation is a condition which has 
been largely overlooked: namely, we have 
the problem of unemployment as a by- 
product of widespread overemployment of 
many families in the United States. Less 
employment of the wrong type will bring 
more employment of the right type and 
further every aspect of our national well- 
being. 

This hypothesis is the outgrowth of the 

3 Preprint from the Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 2, pp. 6-9. Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, February, 1939. 
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following circumstances. In the first place, 
the wage-hour controversy has enrolled too 
many participants to go by unnoticed in 
this connection. It simply rages over the 
question as to whether the number of man- 
hours expended is distributed over enough 
workers and procures that proportion of 
the total national income which, in dis- 
tributive justice, ought to go to labor. The 
writer is strongly of the conviction that too 
small a proportion of the national income 
goes to the worker; especially so, since in 
1929 eight tenths of one per cent. of the 
population received 20 per cent. of the 
nation’s income.* Two hundred thousand 
families earned more than $800,000 each, 
while 29,700,000 families earned less than 
$2,200 for each consuming unit. Fully 6,- 
000,000 of these families got less than $1, 
200 each; and this was before the days of 
depression. For the years 1935-1936, the 
National Resources Committee estimates 
that 14 per cent. of the white population 
had an annual income of less than $500; 


42 per cent., less than $1,000; 65 per cent., 
less than $1,500, and 87 per cent., less than 
$2,500. The median income of Negro non- 
relief families in Southern rural communi- 
ties was $480; in Southern cities of 2,500 
population and over, $525; and in the 
North Central cities of 100,000, the median 


income was $1,095.5 To-day, dividing the 
national total of man-hours into that 
amount which would represent labor’s 
share of the national income would prob- 
ably present a surprisingly slender figure.® 

In light of all the facts, in spite of the 
ery of unemployment, the probability is 
very great that we by no means need to 
increase the total number of man-hours; 


4 James Ford, ‘‘Social Deviation,’’ p. 408. New 
York, 1939. 

5C. E. Warne, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 202: 215, 1939. 

6 We know that in April, 690,000 workers cov- 
ered by the wage-hour laws were getting less than 
30 cents an hour. See Beulah Amidon, Survey 
Graphic, p. 729. December, 1939. 
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for, aside from the fact that those ep. 
ployed may be working too long, there are 
many now working who neither want to 
nor should be gainfully employed, others 
who wearily drive themselves on in spite 
of recessive sickness—possibly as many 
the disabled who do work as of the able 
who won’t work—and still others, ful] of 
energy, earning pay envelopes who, for the 
good of themselves and society, should 
expend their abundant energy in other 
channels. 

These three groups may easily surpass 
the 8,000,000 or so who are said to be in 
search of employment; and a considerable 
number of the latter may be either unem- 
ployable or fall in one of the three cate- 
gories descriptive of those who are over- 
employed ; that is, they should not be work- 
ing for an income; though necessity forces 
them to seek one, or though they covet work 
that will win a pay-envelope, they should 
find other outlets for their energy. And it 
is these facts that make it appear that what 
the United States needs may not be more 
but fewer workers. But what are the data 
indicating the proportion of the working 
population that is overemployed? 

To begin with, 30,000,000 families in the 
country contribute approximately 45,000,- 
000 persons to the ranks of the employed 
That amounts to an average of 1.5 workers 
for each family. This rough estimate is, 
of course, greatly in need of refinement; 
but it indicates the possibility that further 
research will disclose the types of the over- 
employed as making up some fraction of 
the extra half-worker per family, or this 
extra seven-tenths worker as it proved to be 
in 1930; for there were seventeen wage 
earners for every ten families in that year.’ 

It is not likely that, in the whole nation, 
the average number of workers for eacli 
family has been reduced since 1930. In 
their study of ‘‘Middletown in Transi- 
tion,’? Lynd and Lynd found that 750 of 

7J. H. S. Bossard, op. cit., p. 205. 
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the 12,474 families living in the city had no 
gainful workers, while 934 families had 
three or more and 2,857 had two bread- 
winners each. In other words, in that city 
in 1935 it required on the average more 
than 1.4 workers for each family to support 
those gainfully employed with whatever 
subsistence they obtained, however insuffi- 
cient that subsistence might have been; 
and the 750 families with no breadwinners 
immediately suggest comparison with the 
934 with three or more. And that city 
seemed to be owned by one family, body 
and soul. 

The writer’s studies of 598 Negro fami- 
lies in Fort Worth in the spring of 1938 
indicate that support for each consuming 
unit required more than 1.5 workers, 
although these families, representing a 


cross-section of the Negro population of all 
income groups in the city, lived in houses 
more than 80 per cent. of which, accord- 
ing to the norms of the Wagner-Stegall 
slum clearance act, are substandard. 


Summaries of federal cost-of-living 
studies made in 1936 indicate that 3,277 
families living in Manchester, Richmond, 
Detroit, Boston, Rochester, Columbus, 
Seattle and New York City were supported 
by a family average of 1.37 workers. The 
sample from the New Hampshire city dis- 
played 1.86 toilers for each consuming 
unit, earning an average total of $1,405. 
Seattle families made $199 more with only 
1.18 workers. New York subsistence units, 
requiring 1.62 breadwinners, exceeded the 
mean earnings of the Seattle sample by 
$139, but with the largest income experi- 
enced the largest deficit—a deficit average 
of $96 for each family. Richmond and 
Columbus had the greatest average real 
incomes with $23 and $30 excess of income 
over outgo, respectively.® 

Whatever has been the trend since 1930, 

*R. S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, ‘‘ Middletown in 
Transition,’? pp. 62-63, New York, 1937. 


°J. H. 8. Bossard, op. cit., p. 182, contains the 
table on which the writer ’s estimates are based. 
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the number of pay-envelopes or incomes 
per family necessary to purchase some sort 
of subsistence rose in a general way from 
1870 to 1930. On the former date one 
third of the nation’s population was sup- 
porting the other two thirds. On the lat- 
ter, two fifths had dependent upon them 
only the other three fifths; but the propor- 
tion of the total population under 16 years 
of age on these two dates approached an 
exact reversal of the proportion of workers 
given above. Fewer ‘‘natural’’ depen- 
dents are requiring more toilers for their 
support; for the proportion of those under 
16 years in the total population in 1930 
was only 66 per cent. of that of 1870, but 
the proportion gainfully employed on the 
latter date was 120 per cent. of that of 
1870. It should be noted, however, that the 
proportion of those over 16 years of age 
and employed increased only to 110 per 
cent. of that at the beginning of the sixty- 
year period.*° 

In what families do we find 
workers? 

It is estimated that during the years 
1928-1931, six million families in the 
United States, supported by ten million 
workers, earned less than $1,200 per fam- 
ily; that fourteen million families, repre- 
sented by twenty million workers, earned 
between $1,200 and $2,500 per family. In 
other words, it took 1.67 earners per fam- 
ily to gain the smaller and 1.43 persons per 
unit to earn the larger income.™’ In the 
studies of the eight selected cities referred 
to above there was in 1936 very little rela- 
tion between the number of workers per 
family and the average income from city to 
city. The rate of income per subsistence- 
supplementer, however, was a fairly con- 
stant proportion of that of the chief bread- 
winner, the former ranging from 30 to 40 
per cent. of the latter. This comparison 

10 Ibid., pp. 274-275, for basic data. 

11 Michael M. Davis, ‘‘The American Approach 


to Health Insurance,’’ pp. 7-8, quoted in James 
Ford, op. cit., p. 372. 


most 
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shows that the lower the income of the chief 
breadwinner the lower will be the income 
of each income supplementer in the family ; 
and that the higher the income of the 
former the higher will be the income of the 
latter. Thus the data in general indicate 
that families in the lower income brackets 
are definitely overemployed and that many 
members of these families under normal 
circumstances would not want to be and 
should not be gaiufully employed. It 
should go without saying that they ought 
not to be forced by economic necessity into 
gainful employment now. Who are some 
of these workers? 

In the first place, overemployment pre- 
vails among married women and more espe- 
cially mothers. Of course, many married 
women, even numerous mothers, ought to 
be gainfully employed outside the home 
because that is where they can make their 
greatest contribution to their families and 
to society as a whole and achieve the great- 
est amount of satisfaction for themselves. 
But the women whose health is endangered 
by outside occupation, who have to neglect 
their children in order to work or who 
really prefer the art of homemaking to 
having an outside career are not in this 
group. 

In 1870 only 14.6 per cent. of the female 
population of the nation was employed, but 
by 1930 the proportion had grown to 25.3 
per cent., while the proportion of the male 
population employed had remained almost 
constant from decade to decade. To-day 
the number of women employed un- 
doubtedly outnumbers the total number of 
both sexes unemployed and seeking work. 
That does not mean that the problem can 
be solved by having the women ‘‘stay at 
home.’’ Studies indicate that one fourth 
of all working married women, of whom 
there are probably four million, are the sole 
breadwinners in their families and that 
about one sixth of the unmarried women 
workers, of whom there are fully six million, 
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are in a like situation. Further studies 
indicate that more than nine tenths of al] 
married women who work “‘are in industry 
for one purpose and for one purpose only 

. . to provide necessities for their family 
or to raise their standard of living,’’ eon- 
tributing their entire earnings to their 
families.‘2 Even a large majority of busi- 
ness and professional women ‘‘work be- 
cause they have to and not just for the fun 
of it or for the sake of luxuries,’’ the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs con- 
cluded recently after surveying over 12, 
000 of their members spread over 47 states 
and two territories.’* If that be true, what 
about the motives of the woman in in- 
dustry? She is certainly not in a position 
to bargain with her employer, who always 
assumes that she is less efficient than men, 
although she often is not inferior. <A 
lower rate of pay for women than for men 
in such situations certainly results in dis- 
placing men workers by women, thereby 
contributing to the number of the over- 
employed—and of the wnemployed norm- 
ally-employables. 

Why should women with children be 
paid only 40 to 60 per cent. as much as 
men to work in a dozen leading industries 
in a dozen leading industrial states, when 
it has been shown, again and again, that 
there is a significant relation between 
mothers working outside the home and the 
delinquency and mortality rates of their 
children? It is only because we have a 
profit-centered and not a_ personality- 
centered culture; for the latter would not 
countenance such obvious overemployment 
of some and unemployment of others. 
Furthermore, it would not give people 
already over 65 years of age with the vote 


12Mary Ann Winslow, quoted in J. L. Gillin, 
‘*Social Pathology,’’ p. 504. Revised edition, New 
York, 1939. 

13 Pamphlet No. 17 (that organization), 1938, 
revised in The Woman Worker, May 1938. 

14‘* Employed Women under NRA Codes,’’ Bul- 
letin 130, U. 8. Department of Labor, p. 22, 1995. 
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so much the advantage of youth under 21 
years of age who have not the vote. A per- 
sonality-centered culture would greatly 
expand its aid to dependent children 
through pensions for mothers, who, then, 
as well as their children, would be off the 
market for employment. It would, how- 
ever, take care of those among the aged 
who are indigent and unemployable as 
well as those who work when they are 
really unable to do so. 

The second group of those contributing 
to overemployment and to the necessity for 
the redistribution of employment consists 
of young people 16 to 24 years of age, to 
say nothing of those younger who are com- 
pelled to leave school through sheer eco- 
nomic necessity. Hardly one third of 
those enrolled in the first eight grades in 
1925 reached the senior year in high 
school.® Only 2 out of 5 enrolled in the 
first grade in 1925 reached the eighth year 
of school. Only 3 out of 5 enrolling in the 


first grade in 1931 survived to the fifth 


grade in 1935. Only 3 out of 5 eighth 
graders enrolled in 1931 became high 
school seniors five years later.‘° When we 
turn from these figures for the entire na- 
tion to the publie schools of Fort Worth 
to-day, we find that more than one half of 
those enrolling in junior high school fail 
to finish high school. 

In the Dallas studies conducted in the 
fall of 1937 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Youth Commission, 3,025 of the 
3,622 white persons interviewed, all be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24, had left school. 
Of these slightly more than 2 out of 3 were 
on the labor market but only 2 out of 5 
were gainfully employed for more than 30 


15 Computation based on data in David T. Blose 
and Henry F. Alves, ‘‘Statistics of State School 
Systems,’’ 1935-1936, being advance pages of Bul- 
letin, No. 2, 1937, containing Volume II, Chapter 
II of the ‘‘Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States,’’ p. 57. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, 1938, 

16 Loc. cit. 
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hours per week. Even the married males 
among these workers received a median 
hourly wage of less than 35 cents. Five 
out of every 11 leaving school said they 
could not afford to continue. Those whom 
economie want forced out of school before 
they had reached or gone beyond the 
seventh grade numbered 1 out of every 2 
who had left school for any reason. For 
the tenth grade the number was 1 out of 
3; for high-school graduates or freshmen 
in college, more than 1 out of 2; for the 
next two years, 2 out of 5, and 1 out of 5 
graduating from college would have gone 
on to graduate work had it been economic- 
ally possible.*’ 

When the economic factor is permitted 
to interrupt so many school careers, youths 
are forced to seek bootless employment, 
thus adding to the volume of cheap 
workers, depressing the general wage scale, 
increasing the volume of overemployment 
now, and paving the way for their own 
unemployment later through lack of prepa- 
ration to escape exploitation and to par- 
ticipate in the formation of a sound public 
opinion that will protect all labor. 

Press reports attribute to Homer P. 
Rainey the statement that ‘‘we can no 
longer absorb all our graduates in the pro- 
fessions’’ and that, ‘‘since 65 per cent. of 
the jobs now available in America require 
only routine, repetitive, operative practice 
for efficiency, the college graduate stands 
no better chance of promotion than the 
youth who finished the eighth grade.’’** 

The value of schooling to youth in find- 
ing work, however, is seen in the fact that, 
in Dallas, only 1 out of 6 who had not 
reached the sixth grade was successful ; but 
1 out of 4 who had completed the sixth, 2 
out of 5 who had completed the seventh, 

17 Based on data in Jack Robertson, ‘‘A Study 
of Youth Needs and Services in Dallas, Texas,’’ 
in two volumes, Volume 1, pp. 101-102. Prelimin- 
ary Draft, 1937. 

18In the Fort Worth Star Telegram, p. 17. 
Evening, May 4, 1939. 
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1 out of 2 for the next two grades, and 3 
out of 5, 2 out of 3, 3 out of 4, 4 out of 5, 
and 5 out of 6 for the succeeding educa- 
tional levels obtained employment of some 
sort if they sought it. Every post-graduate 
sold his services on the employment mar- 
ket.'° In the light of these differentials 
of suecess by educational levels in obtain- 
ing work, it ought to be a crime to condone 
a system that overemploys youth during 
the age of preparation and thereby leaves 
unemployed heads of families, and these 
same young people as heads of families 
later on. Still, as Rainey has pointed out, 
even the college man under the present set- 
up may have to wait some time for signifi- 
cant employment; but the training had 
better go on with more encouragement 
from the public. 

In Dallas a young man 23 years old, who 
had gone to college 3 years and wanted to 
continue, was working 66 hours a week as 
a grocery clerk and trying to save money 
to complete his college course. He tried 
going to part-time school for a week, but 
was too tired to study. 

In Muncie a college graduate earning 
$10 per week in a grocery store, said: 


Hell! What’s the use of my even thinking of 
getting married, let alone tying myself up in an 
engagement. I’m stuck! There’s just no future 
for our generation, and there is nothing we can do 
about it.20 


Such is the futility of the kind of employ- 
ment which frustrates both the desire for 
marriage and the desire for an adequate 
education! If it be contended that keep- 
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ing these young people in school is costly 
now, we may ask what is likely to be the 
social security cost for youth now 16 to 24 
in 1980 when 22,000,000 of the nation’s 
population will have attained the age of 
at least 65 years? In the interval, what 
will be the cost in mental disturbance. 
crime and disease? If we have 220 adults 
for every 100 youths to-day, as Rainey 
tells us,?! and will have 300 of the former 
to 100 of the latter in 1960, as compared 
with only 89 to 100 in 1850, we surely can 
afford to provide these young citizens with 
the very best social as well as technological 
education. After all, education in the 
art of living and of living together is the 
very essence of our modern need, but the 
force of present circumstance presses youth 
into short-cut pathways to ballyhooed but 
exploited occupations—and disillusion! 

The CCC and NYA work projects are 
well founded in the light of the fact that 
many of possibly 2,500,000 unemployed 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
21 are unable to benefit from further school 
work or vocational education ;?* but NYA 
scholarships should be multiplied to keep 
in school those who can benefit from 
further education; and young men and 
women of special promise should be 
granted research scholarships not unmind- 
ful of the social sciences, because we need 
to cultivate these fields as we need to culti- 
vate no other fields in the world! By this 
method we may redistribute employment, 
cut down on needless overemployment, and 
contribute much to the vital significance of 
all human endeavor. 


A FRENCH STUDY OF ART EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By ROBERT LA MONTAGNE ST. HUBERT 
LAUREAT DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE, PROFESSEUR, FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


On a mission from the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of France and under the aus- 


19 Jack Robertson, op. cit., pp. 119-120 for basic 


data. 


pices of the Service des Oeuvres frangaises 
a l’Etranger, I have, since 1937, spent sev- 


20 Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., p. 151. 
1 Translated by Harriet H. Shoen, who was Te 
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eral months each year touring the United 
States, visiting the most important univer- 
sities and other centers of education, mak- 
ing a special study of the activities of de- 
partments of fine arts: architecture, paint- 
ing and seulpture. 

From this study I conclude that certain 
universities would be enriched either by the 
addition of new elements to their existing 
programs or by a complete reorganization 
of programs now offered in the fields of 
painting, sculpture and design. 

I also observed that, owing to the fact 
that certain universities have no depart- 
ments of fine arts, students specially inter- 
ested in this field of study are obliged to 
attend professional art schools. In Texas, 
for example, such students go presumably 
to Kansas City Art Institute or the Chicago 
Art Institute. They are thus deprived of 
the rich and potent influence of the univer- 
sity in the way of general education [cul- 
ture générale}. Furthermore, students in 
universities without fine arts departments 
lose the advantage of the good influence 
that mere contact with works of art inevi- 
tably brings, or of study, no matter if it is 
limited to the philosophy of art and styles. 

One other thing, and I would eall this the 
important, should be considered. 
These students, obliged to go away to get 
the necessary instruction, are inevitably 
impressed by the new environment, no 
doubt in a purely technical sense at first, 
but they eventually lose forever that inborn 
artistic personality which is peculiar to the 
part of the country where they were born. 
Great centers, such as San Francisco, New 


sponsible for the faithful rendering in English of 
the author’s ideas about art, and Frances L. Me- 
Gillicuddy, who was responsible for the gram- 
matical strueture of the translation, which has been 
approved by the author. 

*1 Fort Worth Star Telegram, p. 17. 
1939, 

*? Aubrey Williams, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 194: 119- 
128, 1937. 
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York, Chicago, to cite only a few of them, 
will fill them with the spirit of international 
art, which most certainly does not lack in- 
terest, but too often stifles the personality 
of young students lost in the big cities, 
slaves to imitation and captivated as they 
are by the delusion of novelty and sudden 
fame. In Italy, in France, in Germany, for 
example, the great periods of art, in addi- 
tion to being national examples of given 
styles, have always been the profound ex- 
pression of one region determined by the 
artist’s personality and his desire jealously 
to preserve the characteristics of instinct 
and taste native to his province. 

The remedy for this danger would be to 
create in each region, not in every univer- 
sity, but in two or three of the most impor- 
tant, in order to develop a spirit of competi- 
tion, a general art department which would 
inelude the study of all the elements of the 
fine arts. The first year’s course would be 
open to all students in the university and 
would have as its purpose the awakening of 
their minds to the perception of beauty. 
This course would be divided into three 
parts : 

1st. Introductory lessons. General instruction. 
History and appreciation with some first practical 
applications. 

2nd. Advanced course for those who already 
possess some knowledge of the rudiments and who 
wish to try out their abilities in sculpture, paint- 
ing or decoration. 

3rd. Complementary course. 
vidual opinions. 

4th. Special course for students of architecture. 
This course would include conferences on the phi- 
losophy of art from the religious, humanistic and 
utilitarian points of view. 


Indi- 


Diseussion. 


In reality art is a much more valuable 
educator for the masses than one sometimes 
realizes, and especially so in the United 
States, where the struggle for existence has 
been the prime concern and where economic 
development has absorbed the country’s 
greatest energies. The American does not 
have before his eyes from childhood the liv- 
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ing evidence of the art of the past. Every 
cultivated European, if he knows at least 
how to observe, can, on the contrary, under- 
stand spontaneously how deeply walls or 
stained-glass windows can express in a pow- 
erful and lasting manner the soul and 
aspirataions of a period. These silent mes- 
sages of the artist have directed people 
toward the evidence and appreciation of the 
beautiful. 

It is also one of the miracles of our times 
that an increasing number of minds have be- 
come capable of understanding and even of 
appreciating in the most diverse works of 
art, however opposed their characteristics 
may appear to be, the inner harmonies that 
are common to all men. 

For these reasons it is important that in- 
stitutions which value their good names and 
the future of their students make the neces- 
sary sacrifices and the required innovations. 

This fine arts department which I propose 
would include, then, a course in painting 
and sculpture combining the different gen- 
eral procedures and techniques; study of 
the fresco in particular and its new adapta- 
tion in connection with sculpture (frescoes 
in relief) ; and a general review of the art 
of preceding periods and its adaptation to 
present needs, with a warning to students 
against those foreign influences which are 
often temporary fads without any artistic 
value. 


Course in General Composition: 


Ist. Genesis and composition. 
Lines, planes, distances, in relation to the dimen- 
sions of the considered surface, or in relation to 
the dimensions of the room or of the objects sur- 
rounding the decoration. 

2nd. Comparative study of the scale of objects, 
human figures, planes and surfaces of the com- 
position in relation to the whole or to the sur- 


synthesis of 


roundings. 

3rd. Research in arabesques and their common 
elements. 

4th. Studies in the harmonious effects, colors 
and values of painted surfaces, including the 
framing of easel paintings and the surroundings 
of mural paintings, decorations or applied art. 
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5th. Studies in the choice of an appropriate 
place for a picture on a wall, taking into ¢op. 
sideration the surroundings and its color. 

6th. Studies in the ‘‘chiaro-scuro’’3 of the eom-. 
position in relation to natural light, such as win. 
dows, doors, bays and ceilings, either open or 
glazed. Direct and indirect light for artificia] 
illumination. 

Finally,—Complementary studies for graduate 
students. The search for universal harmony in the 
three branches: architecture, painting, sculpture, 

Examples would be taken from different 
periods and from among peoples and civili- 
zations far removed one from the other. 
Kach lecture would be illustrated by means 
of synthetic diagrams accompanied by ex- 
planatory analysis of the different steps. 
Each work of art would be projected upon 
the screen at first as it actually is. Then 
the problem would be presented in reverse, 
showing by four or five synthetic panels, 
likewise projected, the successive steps 
through which the execution of the work 
passed, back to the first rough sketch. 
These analyses serve, in the first place, as 
an excellent stimulation for thought and, 
by that fact alone, should be a potent factor 
in the development of the faculties of imagi- 
nation (of the individual) for expression 
of the real and the abstract, and for the ap- 
preciation of composition in art. In a way 
they are like veils which experience permits 
us to raise that we may better understand 
the steady progression of steps in the execu- 
tive work involved in the production of a 
work of art. 

In view of the sudden importance placed 
upon mural painting in public buildings all 
over the United States, considering the re- 
sults achieved and their influence upon 
artists as a group and upon young students 
in particular, I am convinced that the con- 
tinuance of the present movement will lead 
in the near future to a condition that will 
be difficult to remedy. The causes are easy 
to understand. For some ten years very 
special attention has been given to the em- 


3 An Italian term meaning the light and shadow 
of the composition apart from its color. 
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bellishment of architecture by means of 
painting and sculpture. Inspired by its 
desire to come to the aid of artists who 
have been cruelly stricken by the depression, 
the Federal Government has made a gen- 
erous provision for mural decoration in the 
covernment building program. It has been 
in a way, the promoter of this artistic move- 
ment in connection with architecture which 
has, without gradual adaptation, become 
ceneral throughout the United States. The 
unexpectedness of these possibilities and the 
unusual number of surfaces available for 
decoration have attracted a considerable 
number of artists and given birth to certain 
premature vocations. 

These works almost always show evidence 
of the best intentions but, for the most part, 
they also reveal a complete lack of the archi- 
tectural knowledge necessary for success in 
the domain of mural decoration. They leave 
on the walls only the effect of easel paintings 
or magazine illustrations excessively en- 
larged to cover the surfaces to be decorated.* 
Total lack of preparation, inappropriate 
influences! 

In the United States taste in art has de- 
veloped intensely in a relatively short time. 
This is due, first of all, to the acquisition of 
numerous foreign works all of which, though 
very diverse, are of the first class. The 
marvelous donations made by Americans 
with advanced taste are likewise responsible 
for this rapid spread of interest in art to 
every center in the country. The disinter- 


‘In order to appreciate the meaning of this criti- 
cism the general reader should know that tradi- 
tional methods of design and execution of mural 
paintings and easel paintings differ. Traditionally 
designed mural paintings are flat in appearance 
like the walls they decorate, (the frescoes and 
tapestries of the Gothie period show the most 
perfect understanding of mural embellishment), 
while small easel paintings usually make maximum 
use of perspective to create the illusion of the 
third dimension (Flemish laridseapes and composi- 
tions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 
the most beautiful interpretation of this type). 
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ested deeds of these harbingers of the de- 
veloping taste of their race bear witness to 
the affinity between their intelligence and 
their understanding of works of art. 

In art there is a tendency to imagine 
that natural talent makes up for everything 
else, and that a certain technical facility 
and the desire to succeed suffice for the ere- 
ation of a lasting work of art. 

Between the natural gift which ailows 
one to perceive beauty and the possibility 
of expressing it, there is a long period of 
study, research, and constant effort, some- 
times unsuccessful on the part of the artist, 
desirous of offering to his contemporaries 
and perhaps to posterity, the charm of his 
fleeting emotion. 

Under the pretext of preserving their 
individual talents in all their purity, fear- 
ing the imprint of the past and erroneously 
anxious to create something ‘‘new,’’ young 
artists of to-day, in the exuberances of the 
age, of their own accord withdraw from, 
and sometimes even react violently against, 
all preliminary education that bears the 
name of classic or academic. Assisted by 
theorists eager for easy success, these young 
artists enter upon a downward path which 
is difficult to reclimb, and they will always 
resent this lack of preparation. They will 
never be anything but ‘‘beginners’’ and 
their works will always be inferior. Their 
native talents, so jealously guarded in their 
disdain for indispensable technical knowl- 
edge, little by little will lose all interest. 
They will turn unconsciously toward that 
form of beauty which we call fashion which, 
like feminine attire down through the ages, 
can never last very long without appearing 
suddenly grown old. 

Certainly fashion excludes neither taste 
nor charm, but it offers that arbitrary side 
which has its interest as fancy does, but 
must not be mistaken for the characteristics 
of astyle. Style and fashion are too easily 
confused. It certainly is neither fashion 
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nor ornament that defines the nationality 
of a style, but the personality of the artists, 
and only their personality. The Renais- 
sance style, imported from Italy, the styles 
of the seventeenth and eighteen centuries, 
imported from Greece and Rome, in the 
hands of French artists, acquire a French 
character. In all periods styles were some- 
what similar all over Europe. The Gothic 
style was adopted in France, in Germany, 
in Italy, in England; nevertheless, a prac- 
ticed eye easily recognizes the differences 
among English Gothic, Spanish, ete. 

This quest for personality, this formation 
of styles, can not be realized without yield- 
ing to the curiosity of examining the past, 
be it ever so quickly. This applies even 
to the most talented artist who desires to 
avoid repetition. And it is an open ques- 
tion whether such a thing as style acquired 
by instinct is possible. 

Let us turn back a moment to tradition. 
Tradition alone does not constitute a source 
of inspiration. It reminds the artist of the 
manner in which art has made itself mani- 
fest down through the ages, of the deep- 
rooted particularism of instinct, of tem- 
perament and of race. Let us expect from 
the study of the past only guidance and 
warning. Between tradition and invention 
no antagonism exists; they can be recon- 
ciled, united and sometimes blended. In 
fact, invention is often nothing more than 
tradition extended, emancipated, trans- 
formed. 

Perhaps at the present time we are wit- 
nessing the rise of new media that are more 
frankly visual and more instantaneous. 
Modern life, intoxicated by speed and more 
conscious of quantity than of quality, seeks 
In ordinary life everything 


quicker media. 
is reduced to visual spectacles all of which 
tend to educate the eye rather than the 
The increasing ease of travel, the 
enormous vogue of the cinéma, this appeal 
to, and continuous education of, the eye, 
responds to our needs, but also reflects our 


mind. 
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faults. What a mental hazard! For the 
power of the mind does not rest in its eon. 
tents but in the agility of its machinery. 
Modern methods use the senses too di. 
rectly and require only the registry of jm. 
pressions. 

Education, through its marvelous pro. 
cedures, tirelessly revised, modified, en- 
riched, promises the fortunate reaction of 
a small group against the sudden exacver- 
ations toward which the majority incline. 
But education requires greater and greater 
capital and it is useless to spend this money 
without some valuable result. Yet, the stu- 
dent whose preparation and first orientation 
have been inadequate will carry the imprint 
of it all his life. 

With the development of American taste 
in the domain of art, conditions have come 
about that did not exist twenty years ago. 
To realize this situation one has only to 
observe what has already happened in the 
ease of instruction in foreign languages and 
literature in the United States. Twenty 
years ago any foreigner at all who possessed 
any knowledge whatever of his native lan- 
guage and a little self-confidence could ob- 
tain a position as a professor of foreign 
literature. Any Frenchman in a city might 
announce a series of lectures on French art 
or literature and, if he were at all clever 
in the art of advertising, was sure to find 
an audience and be well received. This is 
no longer true to-day, for Americans have 
made very great progress in the study of 
languages and foreign literature in general. 
They have traveled, lived abroad and built 
up a solid foundation. They are now 
quite capable of judging the work and 
qualifications of the professors whom they 
take into their universities. 

In other fields of study, for example, in 
physics, it is well known that one can not 
advance and consequently broaden one’s 
knowledge of the latest developments of the 
science, if one has not laboriously mastered 
its first principles. It is the same in matlie- 
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maties. There is a sequential development 
in learning which is imperative and without 
which there can be no possible achievement. 
This is less apparent in the domain of art 
which is always obscured by the mysterious 
veil of the unforeseen. But, granted the 
enormous opportunities offered to artists in 
recent years, constant vigilance must be 
exercised to make sure that the works of art 
left on the walls do not serve to expose to 
the future the incompetence and weaknesses 
of present generations. 

At the present time it is of prime neces- 
sity that the same care and research be 
brought to the study of art that in other 
spheres of intellectual activity have made 
the university the center of perfect accom- 
plishment. I should even say that it is all 
the more urgent, for art is a luxury and 
can tolerate no mediocrity. 

The United States is passing through a 
very serious economic crisis which may, 
according to experts, continue for still some 
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years. On the contrary, I believe that 
prosperity will soon return, not an unruly 
prosperity like that which follows war, but 
one which will be sober, prudent and en- 
during. But it is very evident that the 
American, now a connoiseur, will not spend 
his money to acquire mediocre works of art. 

It is for the interest of artists themselves 
that they know that only the best prepared 
among them will be able to survive. 

And I repeat that without any consider- 
ation for any branch of study my aim would 
be to give all students by means of prelimi- 
nary lectures the opportunity and the ad- 
vantage of understanding art, in order that 
they may become aware of themselves and 
thus be enabled to form their own personal 
interpretation of the nature of beauty. 
And in doing this I would follow the same 
spirit as that of the institution ‘‘univer- 
sity’’ in general, which exists for the dis- 
persion of culture and knowledge to the 
greatest number of individuals. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROGRESS IN THE MUNICIPAL COL- 
LEGES OF NEW YORK CITY 

For the first time sinee its establishment in 
1926, the Board of Higher Education, New York 
City, has issued a report on its activities. The 
report covers only the past two years. 

In that time two college presidents have been 
selected, the teaching staff has been granted 
tenure and reorganized on a more democratic 
basis, provision has been made for an audit and 
analysis of college finances and the first steps 
have been taken toward a more personalized gui- 
dance of students. 

The two college presidents referred to are 
Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn College, and 
George N. Shuster, Hunter College. Nelson P. 
Mead is president of the City College and Paul 
Klapper of Queens College. Ordway Tead is 
chairman of the Board of Higher Education. 

More than 1,300 teachers, who had served at 
least three years and had been appointed for a 
fourth, received permanent status; that is, they 
will retain their positions indefinitely unless spe- 


cifie charges of misconduct or incompetence can 
be proved at a regularly conducted trial. The 
administrative staffs of the colleges received ten- 
ure by being placed under civil service. 

Departmental chairmen are chosen for periods 
of three years by members of each department. 
The staff joins the presidents of the colleges in 
advising the Board of Higher Education regard- 
ing recommendations for new appointments, re- 
appointments, promotions and compensation. 
President Gideonse, for example, was selected by 
a committee which included representatives of 
the Faculty Council of Brooklyn College. 

Among professorial appointments during the 
two years were the following: at Queens College, 
Phillips Bradley, former associate professor of 
political science, Amherst College; Edwin J. 
Stringham, composer, Kimball Young, 
former professor of social psychology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; at Hunter College, Carroll D. 
Daugherty, chief economist in the Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor, as a 
professor of social science. 


and 
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A Division of Public Service has been estab- 
lished at the City College offering a two-year 
course in preparation for service in the fire and 
police departments and many in-service courses 
for those now employed in these departments. 

Thousands of students seek entrance to the 
four city colleges every term. Matriculants in 
the day sessions must have a high-school average 
of approximately 80 per cent. Using the median 
college student as a basis, examinations given 
by the American Council on Edueation show that 
Brooklyn College ranks in the highest 7 per cent. 
of over 300 American colleges and universities. 
“In the Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test, 
9 per cent. of the Queens College freshmen and 
26.8 per cent. of the Queens College juniors 
earned seores higher than those received by 98 
per cent. of American college students. Hunter 
College students who volunteered for an Amer- 
ican Council Chemistry Test won first place.” 
Graduates of the City College who took the ex- 
aminations for high-school teaching positions se- 
cured 307 of the 492 licenses granted. 

On March 1, 1940, the four city colleges re- 
ported a combined enrolment of 52,550 students, 
including those registered in evening sessions and 
in graduate courses for teachers. This total is in 
addition to 12,391 students who were enrolled in 
the three summer sessions of 1939. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
PECULIAR TO HAWAII 


RoyaLty promulgated the law which in 1840 
established free public education in Hawaii, just 
twenty years after the first missionaries had 
come to the islands. A missionary was selected 
by the king as the first minister of education. 
California settlers, finding their own educational 
facilities inadequate, soon were sending their 
children to the Hawaiian schools. It was simpler 
than shipping them to the East around the Horn 
or across Panama. 

As the school system grew, its organization 
and financial support were centralized. To-day, 
country schools are as well built, as thoroughly 
equipped and as adequately staffed as are the 
urban schools. 

Of the total territorial population—almost 
400,000—more than 92,000 are attending 188 


schools. Problems peculiar to the island remain 
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to be solved. Because of Hawaii’s geographical 
isolation, employment possibilities are confined 
to a somewhat limited range. 

Industrialists and school authorities have ¢o- 
operated in the establishment of an apprentice- 
ship system. Students in the secondary schools 
can spend part of their time working in industry 
under the joint supervision of teachers and em- 
ployers. This program is part of the trend 
toward emphasis on vocational education. 

Hawaii’s language provides another educa- 
tional program, for it is a mixture of English, 
Hawaiian and Portuguese—a pidgin English, 
This hybrid speech, however, indicates an impor- 
tant asset in the territory’s cultural life. There 
are no interracial conflicts. On the playground 
and in the classrooms Hawaiians, Japanese, Ko- 
reans, Chinese, Filipinos, Portuguese and Puerto 
Ricans freely intermingle. 

In a report to The Christian Science Monitor, 
a correspondent mentions only two examples of 
schools in which differentiations are made as to 
nationality, and these are private schools. 
Nearly all the Japanese pupils in the elementary 
grades attend Japanese-language schools after 
their regular classes. Educational authorities do 
not consider such studies necessary, but they 
place no restrictions on the pupils and have a 
tolerant attitude toward the schools they attend. 

The Kamehameha Schools for boys and girls 
were established from the proceeds of the estate 
of Princess Bernice Pauahi Bishop, who died in 
1884. In the selection of students with equally 
good records, preference is given to those who 
have a higher proportion of native Hawaiian 
blood. Graduates of these schools were chosen 
as the first settlers on some abandoned islands 
south of Hawaii, when the United States decided 
to reclaim these islands in 1935. 

The University of Hawaii has assumed an in- 
portant rédle in interpreting the Orient to the 
Occident. While in the United States the air is 
rife with talk of fifth columns and defense, this 
institution continues its laudable work of bridg- 
ing the East and West. Notable research in 
biology and sociology has been done there, chiefly 
on problems resulting from the intermingling of 
races. Thus the university attempts to extend 
and amplify the interracial understanding that 
starts in the elementary schools. 
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CHINA SALVAGES ITS COLLEGE 
STUDENTS : 

“To take out one entire generation of college 
students and send them into the war would put 
a blight upon the leadership of China for the 
next twenty-five years, the effects of which would 
be irreparable,” writes T. Z. Koo, secretary, 
World’s Student Christian Federation, Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the May number of Sierra Educa- 
tional News. This the Chinese government did 
not do. Instead, it designated seven provinces 
in western China as centers for the destroyed 
universities and colleges. 

When the war broke in China in 1937, there 
were about 115 institutions of higher learning 
having a total student population of approxi- 
mately 55,000 men and women. Six months 
later, about 60 of the schools either had been 
ruined or were being used as barracks by Japa- 
nese soldiers. 

Since the government first began to appropri- 
ate “dollars it could ill afford” for the restora- 
tion of these colleges, about 35 have been rees- 
tablished in new loeations. Students and pro- 
fessors, carrying their own luggage, often 
walked all the way to their destinations. It is 
estimated that more than 25,000 persons mi- 
grated from the east coast into West China. 
Once they arrived, they had to set about build- 


ing their schools. Some were made of mud and 
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straw, the cheapest materials, mud packed hard 
serving for seats, while wooden double-decker 
or, in some places, triple- and quadruple-decker 
beds were used for sleeping. 

Many universities could not salvage library 
books and laboratory equipment. Thus in their 
new homes, instructors found that they owned 
the only text-books available. Each day a por- 
tion had to be mimeographed for the class. Im- 
provised equipment of the simplest materials 
served for the science classes. In one case a tur- 
nip and a piece of thread, native-grown and 
native-spun, were used as a pendulum. 

Tuition fees have been waived in the case of 
students who have lost their parents and homes. 
But such students were still left without money 
for food. The Far Eastern Student Service 
Fund, organized by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and the International Student 
Service in Geneva, Switzerland, have helped by 
conducting a world-wide campaign of relief for 
Chinese students. Although the rate of exchange 
between Chinese and American money has been 
good, war prices make stringent economies neces- 
sary. The average meal consists of a bowl of 
soup, two vegetables and, once or twice a week, 
some meat. The latter is so often lost among 
the vegetables that students call the dish “Hai 
Tih Lao Yueh,” meaning something difficult to 
get at. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Durine the summer-vacation period of 1940, 
ScHOOL AND Society will be published each week 
in a sixteen-page edition, a policy adopted by 
the journal in the past, when the economic situa- 
tion of the immediate future was difficult to pre- 
dict. Under normal conditions, a reduction in 
the size of the journal in the summer months will 
permit the publication of a larger journal for at 
least some of the issues during the academic year. 


AcTING upon what seemed to be authentic, al- 
though not official, information, ScHooL AND 
Society published in the number of May 11 an 
item to the effect that Edwin A. Lee had been 
appointed dean of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. The journal regrets that this an- 
houncement was premature and that an error 
was made in the name of the position referred 


to. The appointment, which was announced by 
the regents of the university on May 24, is to the 
deanship of the School of Education, the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


SUMMER SESSION APPOINTMENTS 

FREDERICK E. Bouton, dean emeritus, College 
of Edueation, University of Washington, will 
teach courses in the philosophy and psychology 
of education at the University of Texas during 
the summer session, June 4~August 26. 


James W. Batpwin, associate professor of 
curriculum and instruction, School of Education, 
the University of Texas, will conduct a seminar 
in problems of educational method and teach a 
graduate course in supervision at the College of 
Edueation, University of Washington. 
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ARCHER WILLIS Hurp, dean, Hamline Univer- 
sity (St. Paul, Minn.), will be a visiting pro- 
fessor on the staff of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois. Other visiting professors 
will be: Ernest Victor Hollis, lecturer on educa- 
tion, City College (New York); W. C. Hoppes, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University; Marion 
Carswell, Smith College; Ruth Townsend Leh- 
man, Ohio State University, and Maureen 
Bloomster, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, De Kalb. Miss Bloomster will direct the 
demonstration school. 


Kart M. DALLENBACH, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Cornell University, will teach elementary 
psychology and conduct a seminar on attention 
at the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


THOMAS ELiot BENNER, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, will teach at the 
summer session, the University of Texas. 


B. O. Smitru, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has received an appointment to 
teach at the University of Florida (Gainesville) 
during the summer. 


CHARLES WATTERS ODELL and E. W. Dotcu, 
of the University of Illinois, have accepted posi- 
tions at Duke University for the summer session. 


James E. Wert, professor of vocational edu- 
cation, Iowa State College (Ames), has been ap- 
pointed director of the college’s summer quarter. 
He replaces John Eldon Foster, who has been 
dean of the summer quarter since 1928. Dr. 
Foster will devote his full time to teaching and 
to the direction of the teacher placement bureau. 


E. E. Brarcuer, director of teacher training 
and placement, Mississippi College (Clinton), 
will teach for the third consecutive summer as 
visiting professor of education, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton. 


H. D. Fasnacut, business manager and head 
of the department of commercial education, Col- 
orado Women’s College (Denver), will serve on 
the staff of the School of Commerce, the Uni- 
versity of Denver, during the 1940 summer ses- 
sion. Ernest A. Johnson, professor of finance 
and economies, Lake Forest (Ill.) College, will 
be a fellow instructor. 


THeoporeE A. SIepLE, dean of instruction, 
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California (Pa.) State Teachers College, wil] 
conduct graduate courses in school supervision 
and the improvement of teaching at the Univer. 
He will 
also serve as adviser for vocational education in 
the Northwest Curriculum Workshop. 


Joun T. WAHLQUIST, director of the William 
M. Stewart School, University of Utah, will 
serve as visiting professor at the summer session 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 


JosePH §S. RoUCEK, associate professor of 
political science and sociology, Hofstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y.), will teach political science 
during the first session of the summer school at 
Kent (Ohio) State University. 


HoMe_r B. REED, professor of psychology, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, will teach two 
courses in the graduate division of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the summer term. He 
will be stationed at the Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo. 


T. N. Hoover, chairman, department of his- 
tory, Ohio University, Athens, will teach at the 
summer session of the Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon. 

Maruin K. Farmer, Montana State Normal 
College, will conduct courses at Ohio University, 
Athens, during the summer. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR THE 
COMING YEAR ° 


HeERoLD C. Hunt, superintendent of the New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) schools, has asked to be released 
from his contract to permit his acceptance of the 
superintendency of the Kansas City (Mo.) pub- 
lie schools. He will sueceed George Melcher, 
superintendent since 1928, who is retiring at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Hunt was super- 
intendent of schools in Kalamazoo (Mich.) from 
1934 to 1937. 


BENJAMIN GeRIG, for the past decade a mem- 
ber of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
has been appointed associate professor of gov- 
ernment at Haverford (Pa.) College. 


Irvine WOLFE, head of the music department, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College (Charles- 
ton), has accepted a position as associate pro- 
fessor of musie and head of the music depart- 
ment, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Tur VERY REVEREND PHILIP J. FuRLONG has 
been appointed president of the new Cardinal 
Hayes Memorial Cathedral College and High 
School for Boys, Bronx, N. Y. The college will 
be ready for oeeupaney in September, 1941. It 
will replace the present Cathedral College, of 
which Father Furlong has been president since 
1938. 

DorotTHY BretTHuruM, of Lawrence College 
(Appleton, Wis.), has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of English at 
Connectieut College, New London. She succeeds 
John Edwin Wells, who is retiring. The courses 
in classies conducted by Irene Nye, dean of the 
faculty, who is also retiring, will be taken over 
by Edwin L Minar, Jr. 


EsEK Ray MosHEr, who succeeded Samuel B. 
Heckman as acting dean of the College of Edu- 
eation, the City College (New York), has been 
appointed dean, filling a vacancy created when 
Paul Klapper was elected president of Queens 
Before going to the City College, Dr. 
Mosher was professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1923-32, and had held 
various posts at the State Normal School (Ellen- 
dale, N. D.), Cleveland evening schools, State 
Normal School (Salem, Mass.) and the Montana 
State Normal College, Dillon. 


College. 


ALEXANDER R. LAWTON, JR., has been elected 
president of the Telfair Academy, Savannah, Ga. 
The office of honorary president has been created 
for his predecessor, Charles Ellis, who served as 
president for fifteen years. 


J. Harvey Carn, for the past three years 
director of the Financial Advisory Service of the 
American Council on Edueation, has joined the 
firm of Franke, Hannon and Withey, certified 
publie accountants of New York City. 

RECENT DEATHS 

Witt1am Waters Rivers, president of Cen- 
tral College (Conway, Ark.), 1901-11, died at 
his home in Montgomery (Ala.) on May 3. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Conpray, former super- 
intendent of schools, Arkadelphia (Ark.), and 
former professor of education, Ouachita College 
(Arkadelphia), died at the age of sixty-seven 
years on May 4. Ill health had forced Mr. Con- 
(ray to retire in 1930. 


ALPRED RussELL WHITMAN, assistant pro- 
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fessor of geology, University of California at 
Los Angeles, died suddenly on May 13. He was 
fifty-eight years old at the time of his death. 


Ricumonp S. Dosyns, superintendent of the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf (Jackson), sue- 
cumbed on May 18 in his fifty-eighth year. He 
sueceeded his father as superintendent. Four 
years ago he returned to the superintendency 
after an absence of several years during which 
he served as business manager of the Jackson 
publie schools. 


RAYMOND EarLE DovuG.as, professor of biol- 
ogy and chairman of the division of sciences and 
mathematies, Houghton (N. Y.) College, died on 
May 18. At the time of his death, he was forty- 
four years old. He had been teaching at Hough- 
ton College since 1924. 


SAMUEL Gaston Davipson, former head of the 
English department, Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf (Mount Airy), died in Philadelphia at the 
age of seventy-five years on May 20. 


LincoLN HutTcuHinson, former professor of 
economies, University of California, and for 
several periods commercial attaché of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce in European and 
South American countries, died in his seventy- 
fifth year on May 21. 


JOHN CHARLES STONE, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Montelair), died at the’ age of seventy-three 
years on May 21 in St. Petersburg, Fla. Pro- 
fessor Stone had taught at Michigan State Nor- 
mal College (Ypsilanti) from 1900 to 1909. In 
the latter year he went to the New Jersey insti- 
tution to remain until his retirement in 1935. 
He was the author of several widely used text- 
books in mathematics. 


THE REVEREND FREDERICK WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON, fourth president of Tufts College (Med- 
ford, Mass.), serving from 1905 until 1913, died 
on May 22 at the age of eighty years. From 
1909 until 1920 Dr. Hamilton had served on the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


Sister M. Aquinas, who had taught for fifty 
years at Nazareth Hall, a private school for boys 
near Rochester, N. Y., died on May 22 after an 
illness of two years. 


Witu1AM Freperick Book, former head of the 
department of psychology and philosophy, Indi- 
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ana University, died at his home, Long Beach 
(Calif.), May 22, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
From 1906 to 1912, Dr. Book was professor of 
psychology at Montana State University, Mis- 
soula. In the latter year he returned to his alma 
mater, Indiana University, as professor of psy- 
chology and in 1917 became head of the depart- 
He retired in 1934. 


ment. 


CHARLES N. LANPHERE, head of the piano de- 
partment in the Crane Department of Music, 
State Normal School (Potsdam, N. Y.), died on 
May 23 at the age of seventy-one years. 

Mary Harmon WEEKS, one of the organizers 
of the National Congress of Mothers and organ- 
izer of many parent-teacher associations, died at 
the age of eighty-nine years on May 24 at her 
home in Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. Weeks was 
elected the first corresponding secretary of the 
National Congress of Mothers in 1899. By that 
time she had taught high school for seventeen 
years, had married and had become a mother. 
She was unsalaried chairman until her resigna- 
tion in 1936 of the Kansas City Children’s Bu- 
reau, which she organized after the World War. 
Mrs. Weeks also held the post of chairman of the 
Committee on Parental Education of the Mis- 
souri Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations. 


THE REVEREND Bonirace BeErGer, O.S.M., 
teacher of theology and canon law, died in Chi- 
cago on May 26. His age was fifty-seven years. 
Father Boniface, who was born in Lower Aus- 
tria, had taught in Vienna and Budapest before 
coming to the United States. He taught at 
Mater Dolorosa Monastery (Hillside, Il.) and at 
the Servite Novitiate (Granville, Wis.), where he 
was also master of students. 


COMING EVENTS 

IN observance of the centenary of the birth of 
Thomas Hardy, Colby College Library (Water- 
ville, Me.) will open on June 2 an exhibit se- 
lected from its collection of Hardyana. Con- 
taining about 3,000 items, the collection includes 
the only known complete set of both English 
and American first editions and virtually all sub- 
sequent editions, including translations into thir- 
teen languages. Also on display in the exhibit 
will be the book of his poems which Hardy gave 
to Robert Browning in 1888 and a copy of “The 
King’s Henchman,” which Edna St. Vineent Mil- 


lay gave to Hardy. During the past fifteen 
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years, Carl J. Weber, head of the department of 
English, has been responsible for the gathering 
of these materials. 


Tue North Atlantic section of the American 
Association of University Women will hold its 
biennial conference at Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, June 13-15. The general theme 
of the program will be “Making To-Day 
Count.” Katharine Blunt, president, Connec. 
ticeut College (New London), will preside at 
luncheon meeting on the first day. A barbecue 
supper at the Barnard College Camp (Ossining, 
N. Y.) will conduct the meeting. 


THE University of Texas will be the scene of 
a summer educational conference, June 13-15, 
on elementary education, reading and Latin- 
American education. The general theme for the 
three groups is “Edueation for Democratic 
Living.” 

A CONFERENCE on the improvement of the 
educational program in the Kansas schools will 
be held on the campus of the University of Kan- 
sas (Lawrence), June 18-21. This conference is 
part of a program carried on by the State De- 
partment of Education, the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and a number of state and municipal col- 
leges and universities in Kansas. 


OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 

SumMe_r tours to Mexico City are being spon- 
sored by the World Federation of Education 
Associations Travel Bureau, Inc., as a means of 
implementing the “Good Neighbor” movement. 
At various points in the tour Mexican officials 
will give lectures on the historical and cultural 
background of the country. Persons desiring to 
visit cafes and restaurants in Mexico City may 
obtain the services of escorts from the Univer- 
sity of Mexico. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the bureau at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


A NEW series of programs entitled “Invitation 
to Learning” has been inaugurated on the CBS 
network to be broadeast on Sunday afternoons, 
4:30 to 5:00, EDST. Stringfellow Barr, presi- 
dent, St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.), is 
permanent chairman of the program. “Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” will be the basis of the broadcast 
on June 2, followed the next week by a diseus- 
sion of “Oedipus Rex.” 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


METAPHYSICS AND MODERN 
EDUCATORS 

INTEREST in the metaphysical basis of knowl- 
edge, misunderstood and maligned as this has 
been by many critics, is a healthy sign in Ameri- 
ean education. It indicates a new concern with 
the taproot of that organic growth we call 
knowledge. Descartes once pictured philosophy 
as the tree of life; his metaphysics, which repre- 
sented the mind’s rudimentary connection with 
the source of the life of reason, was the hidden 
root (he said dryly that fruit does not usually 
grow on roots) of the philosophical tree whose 
fruits of scientific knowledge ripen on the em- 
pirical science branches stemming from the main 
trunk, or physies. (This comparison of truth to 
a tree, incidentally, is as old as the book of 
Genesis where the tree of knowledge as such is 
opposed to the tree of life; for even that far-off 
philosopher, the author of the Eden allegory, 
must have recognized the fatal danger in differ- 
entiating knowledge from life.) 

President Hutchins, whose voice has been most 
demanding on the metaphysical question, would 
have educators act on the idea that knowledge 
has unity both in and of itself and with life. In 
assuming that the theory of life and the theory 
of knowledge are inextricable from one another 
it is true that this educator is in profound agree- 
ment with the great contention of Greek philoso- 
phy and the scholar-mystic, St. Thomas Aquinas. 
But it is also true that any one who is willing 
to “go with the argument” can not fail to reach 
this same conelusion, which is arrived at by 
means of knowledge and as knowledge; not by 
circumventing knowledge as Henri Bergson tries 
to do in his theory of intuition versus intellee- 
tualism. 

That our national thought has been “vulgar- 
ized by a superficial diffusion of knowledge un- 
attended by a corresponding deepening of its 
sources” (the prophecy made by Margaret Fuller 
a century ago) appears wherever a radio has 
been left on, or whenever one passes the news- 
stands. The avalanche-production of cheap 
musie and cheap books and magazines encoun- 
tered everywhere in America suggests a serious 
lacuna or wrong in our education. Why, unless 
it has been without proper direction, and unless 
true funetioning of the moral sense is lacking, 
should hordes of Americans think to the strains 





of jazz and swing, or buy the confession stories, 
or revel in glimpses into minds filled with affee- 
tations and sensualities? According to a gloss 
made by Bosanquet on Plato’s argument for 
virtue as knowledge, the superlative stupidity is 
when a man’s intellect is outwardly a luxuriant 
growth but is rotten at the roots. The perversive 
undergrowths of this Iron Age appear in this: 
that men in high educational posts theorize on 
education (which is organic) by mechanistic 
arguments, blandly putting means above ends, 
method above content—Lord Chesterfields in 
education. Hear one of Mr. Hutchins’s aca- 
demie opponents pronouncing in Harpers sev- 
eral years ago against a study of the classies 
(the eritic himself a teacher of the classies) as 
a part of general education, wholly missing the 
point of a mind-training for the educable:' 


But even if education is to be entirely from books 
we do not need to retreat to antiquity or the Middle 
Ages. English literature offers a store as rich and 
more intelligible. ...If you can stand a little 
bootleg stuff, Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘Lectures in 
America’’ is headier than Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poeties’’ 
or Horace’s ‘‘Ars Poetica.’’ And, if that will 
make it more palatable, harder reading. 


But Miss Stein is a strange substitute for 
Aristotle; how can the “Lectures” be even 
momently considered Ersatz for that original 
handbook of literary taste, the “Poeties”? Ex- 
cept as burlesques on logical sequence the Stein 
idioms have no content; all the purport they have 
is that they carry a pseudo-significance. The 
classics have meaning, and they have lived 
because, exactly opposite to the performances of 
Gertrude Stein, they express in transparent 
word-symbols the proof of things by definition, 
the ideas attached by the world at large to 
objects. For words-in-use are no longer meth- 
ods; they are not symbolisms but thoughts. In- 
deed, when a speaker or writer makes us con- 
scious of the words he uses by obtruding his 
methodology we call his style “trite,” “pompous” 
or “labored.” 

The Chicago educator’s insistence on the stu- 
dent’s familiarity with the tools of communica- 
tion is, as I indicated in an earlier article,? a 
direct result of his own understanding of the 

1 John A. Rice, Harpers, 174: 590-91, May, 1937. 


2M. Whitcomb Hess, ScHooL AND Socrety, 50: 
798-801, December 16, 1939. 
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nature of knowledge and the relation of speech 
to thought. Not only vocabulary but syntax is 
a structural essential in the education of human 
beings, whose first mark of difference from other 
animals is their ability to communicate by speech 
and by writing. In his demand for the “trivium” 
the authority back of the educational reformer is 
not medieval thought but that of the dispas- 
sionate scientist—since a fact is no less “seien- 
tifie’ because its subject-matter is knowledge 
than is any other fact—and it is the authority 
-of the subject-matter itself. His proposed re- 
form is logically obvious; “logically” in the old 
Greek meaning of logos as that substantial truth 
on which the determinateness of meaning rests, 
and which is reflected identically in the object, 
the idea and the word for it. If the medieval 
schoolmen harked back to Aristotle, it was be- 
eause he formulated the answer to a problem 
of pervasive truth they too were forced to recog- 
nize in one way or another. 

The metaphysical problem in knowledge may 
be resolved, of course, without recourse to the 
Aristotelian or any other epistemological mon- 
ism. (Descartes, as free lance, discovered the 
same truth.) In fact, the formality and harsh 
terminologies often get in the way of the truth 
in attempting to solve the problem by use of any 
special system. And it is technical jargon and 
formal metaphysical systems that engender phi- 
losophical skepticism. Distrust in man’s power 
to understand ultimate principles in knowledge 
appears in our earliest records as an attempt to 
cure reason by more reason; Aristotle mentions 
this as an inveterate philosophical departure. 
When Emerson compacted the metaphysics of 
the Orient in his poem “Brahma” these lines 
expressed an ancient insight : 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


“What is truth?” was a question asked by the 
skeptic long before Pilate, and it is one that will 
be asked perhaps as long as language provides 
for communication. But it was just to obviate 
the sad sequelae of doubt that Socrates set out 
to refute the sophists by showing that truth, 
though independent of man, is yet possible to 
be known; and that Descartes stood on doubt 
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itself to prove that truth exists, unmade by man 
and ignored by him at his peril. 

Another of Hutchins’s erities, T. V. Smith. 
denies that truth can be found. “We have,” he 
says, “asked for truth; we have been given 
gadgets.”* For, alas! according to this lover of 
antithesis, while science provides for minor needs 
of the spirit with unnecessary prodigality, phi- 
losophy provides for major needs with minor 
contributions! (What ultimate measure was used 
to determine spiritual needs as major and minor 
in the two knowledge fields he evidently held not 
worth mentioning. ) 

The chief concern of Mr. Smith—who not only 
is a professor of philosophy in Mr. Hutchins’s 
school, but at the same time holds the important 
political office of congressman-at-large from IIli- 
nois—is not so much that philosophic values 
should be lost as that political and social toler- 
ance should be gained. Having no other dogma 
than that there are no dogmas to be had, the 
good man—to believe this Smith version—is he 
whose “goodness,” narrowly escaping the asceti- 
cism into which even such brief dogmatism is be- 
lieved prone to degenerate, wriggles from truth’s 
bonds into the freedom of esthetic contempla- 
tion. But association with beauty too long is 
said to produce “sick satiety.” Where is the 
tragic hero to flee? To the world of action; 
thence he goes from dogmatism to contemplation 
in a never-ending round to action again, a 
Schopenhauer turned stoical. For, since Mr. 
Smith finds nothing of real significance in either 
science or philosophy, he believes man must 
learn at last that persecutions for truth’s sake 
are absurd, and thus he will grow tolerant if 
not wise. In this connection it may be remem- 
bered that Dr. Johnson once criticized Old 
Baxter for maintaining that the magistrate 
should “tolerate all things that are tolerable.” 
“This,” observed Johnson, “is no good definition 
of toleration on any principle; but it shows that 
he thought some things were not tolerable.” 
Mr. Smith unfortunately does not show that he 
thinks anything tolerable or intolerable. His 
tolerance is referred to no thing, but represents 
mere purpose. 





3‘*The Tragic Realm of Truth,’’ presidential 
address to the Western Division of the Americal 
Philosophical Association, May 2, 1935; printed as 
leading article in The Philosophical Review, pp. 
111-125, March, 1936. 
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What the Chieago philosopher-politician calls 
tolerance is not even indifference functioning as 
a protection against life’s multitudinous detail. 
For indifference is negative tolerance which per- 
mits the mind to foeus on immediate interests 


and concerns. The positive tolerance of knowl- 
edge and faith, on the other hand, is accorded 
by the truly wise to those who show themselves 
on the way to truth. Only he who knows or has 
faith in knowledge is capable of true tolerance. 

The Smith skepticism is to be understood, to 
be sure, as a form of Socratic irony in the light 
of his own zeal for uprooting and destroying 
halfway moral and politieal truths (such zeal as 
marks his career as a publicist and statesman as 
well as his books, “Beyond Conscience,’ and 
“The Promise of American Politics”). His oft- 
repeated radio theme, “I am only an ignorant 
man and a philosopher,” suggests the admission 
of ignorance which actuated Socrates’s inquisi- 
tiveness. Yet the Smith irony is not based like 
that of Soerates on his contemporaries’ failure to 
recognize the universality of truth. Instead, he 
wishes to destroy the error, apparently, that re- 
gards as sufficient an automatic facility in the 
use of truth and thus flouts man’s essential judg- 
ing faculty. What this modern doubter evi- 
dently means by all his denials and paradoxes 
(e.g., “Truth lost, not all is lost”) is only to 
insist on the reality of human freedom. But 
such freedom also is the ancient wisdom of all 
the philosophical seers. Nor is it necessary to 
remove truth to make room for it. “The end of 
all study,” Deseartes discovered early, “is just to 
enable us to make a good judgment.” In his 
“Marshes of Glynn,” Sidney Lanier refers to 
this high spiritual freedom : 


Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains 
and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who 
hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a 
stain. 


Recognition of the knower’s freedom in knowl- 
edge is not enough, just as recognition of the 
absolute truth of the objective world is not 
enough. These two aspects in knowledge are to 
be synthesized without doing violence to either. 
In fact, this is just what has been done in the 
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Platonic-Aristotelian-Thomistie tradition; the 
matter-form relation in the Aristotelian meta- 
physic was neither that of a rigid a priori 
schematism to be filled in by experiences, nor a 
confusion of disordered puzzle-pieces to be put 
together in an infinity of designs. It deseribes 
an activity; not an antecedent framework nor a 
storehouse for bits of truth, but knowledge unity 
in a life inseparable from the source of knowl- 
edge. 
M. Wuitcoms Hess 
ATHENS, OHIO 


THE AMERICA-JAPAN STUDENT CON- 
FERENCE: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
UNDERSTANDING 

WHILE most of America looks anxiously 
toward Europe this summer, fifty students repre- 
senting more than a dozen American colleges and 
universities will start on a mission which will 
take them 5,000 miles across the Pacific to the 
heart of the Japanese empire. At Yokohama 
they will be met by a delegation of Japanese 
students chosen from among the leading institu- 
tions of higher learning in Japan. Together the 
American and Japanese students will go to a 
large university in Tokyo, there to engage in a 
week of round-table discussions of political, 
economic and social problems affecting their re- 
spective countries. Before returning to the 
United States in September, the American stu- 
dents, accompanied by their Japanese student 
hosts, will make a three-week tour of Japan. 

These events will mark the seventh consecu- 
tive year that the America-Japan Student Con- 
ference has brought together a hundred or more 
college students of the two nations. Since the 
first conference in Tokyo in 1934, sessions have 
been held each summer alternately in Japan and 
on the Pacific Coast of the United States. Begun 
by students as an experiment, the project has 
won the endorsement of many scholars and edu- 
eators, among them Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette of Yale, Professor Linden A. Mander 
of the University of Washington, President 
Robert Gordon Sproul of the University of Cali- 
fornia, President Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Mills 
College and President Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford University. 

The idea for this international experiment 
originated with two Japanese students, Koi 
Nakayama and Namiji Itabashi, while they were 
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attending the World Council of Youth at the 
Tenth Olympiad in Los Angeles in 1932. They 
were impressed with the council’s value in ac- 
quainting students of different countries with 
one another’s viewpoints, but they also felt that 
the large size and linguistic diversity of the coun- 
cil seriously handicapped its work. Why not, 
they thought, combine the best points of the 
council in a conference between American and 
Japanese students? They also felt that the value 
of the proposed conference would be increased if 
‘it ineluded a student-conducted tour of Japan. 

Returning to Tokyo, the two laid their plans 
before a group of Japanese students interested 
in the study of English. The group weleomed 
the undertaking, enlisted the financial support of 
business and cultural leaders and appointed 
Nakayama and Itabashi as its emissaries to in- 
vite qualified undergraduates of American col- 
leges to come to Japan for the conference. 

The response of American students was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic. Ninety-eight Ameri- 
ean collegians, chosen by faculty committees of 
twenty-eight institutions, arrived in Yokohama 
in mid-July, 1934, for a week of round-table dis- 
cussions on American-Japanese relations. The 
conference was followed by an extensive tour 
through Japan, Korea and Manchukuo. Ameri- 
can students who attended the first conference 
were so impressed by its success that before their 
return to America they set up an association of 
their own to plan for the second conference in 
the United States in 1935. 

Charles M. H. Hall and Rudie Wilhelm, the 
two American students elected to arrange the 
second conference, began their work at the time 
when the business depression was being felt 
most severely on the Pacific coast. They also 
were handicapped by widespread feeling against 
the Japanese, occasioned by the recent conquest 
of Manchukuo. Yet because of the conference’s 
distinctive character as a student enterprise, their 
efforts were successful. With the help of student 
volunteers representing a score of American 
colleges, a $9,000 fund was raised and the cycle 
of reciprocal conferences continued at Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. Following the round- 
table sessions, the fifty Japanese delegates were 
introduced to American life on a tour of the 
Pacific coast, from Seattle to San Diego. 

Since the second conference, the chain of 
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reciprocal visits has continued unbroken, despite 
increasing tension between the governments of 
Japan and the United States. In 1938, Japa- 
nese students raised the necessary funds to enter- 
tain the American delegates regardless of the 
hard times arising from the Sino-Japanese war. 
Last year, during the height of the anti-Japanese 
feeling aroused by the bombing of Chinese cities, 
American students raised about $7,000 to cover 
the six-week visit of the Japanese students in 
Pacific coast states. 

The strength of the America-Japan Student 
Conference does not lie simply in any reputation 
it may have as a pacifist organization. Its lead- 
ers do not assert that it is an important influence 
in maintaining peaceful relations between Japan 
and the United States. Such a statement, they 
recognize, would be a fantastic claim. They feel, 
rather, that whatever national circumstances may 
be, students need to know each other and to 
travel and study in other countries as well as 
their own. 

That the conference is designed by and for 
students will be impressed on any nonstudent 
who attempts to attend one of its round-table 
sessions. To encourage frank discussion, all 
onlookers, even professors, are barred from the 
conference rooms. The round tables are con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly informality, 
with Japanese and American cochairmen pre- 
siding. Papers presented by delegates are brief 
and informative, and after each paper the floor 
is thrown open for questions. 

American students sitting in on a conference 
session for the first time often are surprised to 
hear only English words. Japanese delegates, 
selected by rigorous competitive tests in their 
home colleges, speak English fluently. Most of 
them have no difficulty in discussing complex 
subjects in what is to them a foreign language. 

In subject matter, the round tables are con- 
cerned largely with the problems students are 
facing, and will have to face, as citizens. Last 
year’s sixth conference, held at the University 
of Southern California, included sections on stu- 
dent life, customs and religion, art, labor con- 
ditions, political conditions, armaments and 
national security, present-day world problems 
and economic affairs in the Pacific area. In 
these discussions no attempt is made to reach a 
“majority decision” on any issue. The aim is 
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simply to increase understanding of different 


viewpoints. 

Once the round-table sessions have started, it 
is hard to stop them. As chairman of one of 
the round tables in the third conference, at 
Waseda University, Tokyo, in 1936, I remember 
that the week-long sessions were held during a 
heat wave which even for Tokyo was considered 
unusually severe. Large blocks of ice placed on 
the center table of each conference room melted 
with astonishing rapidity. Americans as well 
as Japanese had to resort to fan-waving for 
momentary relief from the steamy air. Yet the 
discussions continued with undiminished zest. 
Similarly, at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia last summer interest was so intense that some 
of the round-table groups elected to go without 
lunch rather than break the continuity of their 
programs. 

During the conference sessions all delegates 
reside on or near the host campus. Often an 
student has a Japanese student as 
roommate. In the informal atmosphere of the 
dormitory, confidence grows, and a frankness 
even greater than that of the round tables is pos- 
sible. Picture, for example, two American boys 
and two Japanese unpacking their bags in a 
Tokyo college dormitory. There is hardly time 
enough for all the questions. “What do you 
think of the New Deal?” or “How do you feel 
about the war in China?” or “Who is your fa- 
vorite movie star?” Each answer is a revelation. 

When the week of round-table sessions is over, 
the fifty visiting delegates pack up again and 
start on their tour of the host country, escorted 
by a dozen or more of the student leaders in 
charge of their reception. On the tour the visi- 
tors have opportunity to check what they have 
gleaned from the round tables with what they 
see in the country through which they travel. 
With the help of native students, they see many 
aspects of the country which an ordinary traveler 
would miss. When we visited a Japanese tile 
factory in 1936, I remember, our student guides 
revealed that part of it also served as a munitions 
plant. When I asked what wages the workmen 
in this plant received, a student inquired of one 
of the men and told me—25 cents per day. Such 
information, properly related to its background, 
is of real value in understanding living condi- 
tons, 


American 
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Japanese students touring America are simi- 
larly enlightened by their American guides. One 
of the students I met was under the impression 
that the millions of acres of level grazing land 
she saw in the West could easily be placed under 
intensive cultivation. Questioned by her about 
this, I explained that a great deal of land in 
western America has inadequate rainfall for 
truck farming. The girl began to see that this 
situation is quite different from that prevailing 
in her own country, where heavy rainfall and 
cheap labor combine to facilitate intensive rice 
culture. 

During a tour each member of the visiting dele- 
gation is a guest at a Japanese or an American 
home. The experience has no parallel in college 
text-books. Through such first-hand acquain- 
tances, students come to understand some of the 
family and community problems of the people 
they are visiting. The benefit is mutual. Almost 
without exception, the visit has proved as enjoy- 
able to the hosts as to the students entertained. 

Curiously enough, the general public of both 
countries still knows little or nothing about the 
conference, perhaps because of the quiet way in 
which it has been conducted. It has neither en- 
dowment nor permanent headquarters, but fune- 
tions through the spontaneous efforts of inter- 
ested students. Old and new delegates join in 
forwarding its plans. They map out the confer- 
ence itinerary, obtain the cooperation of college 
faculty committees in the selection of delegates, 
and raise the money necessary to pay the ex- 
penses of the visiting delegation during their stay 
in the host country. 

The results of the America-Japan Student 
Conference can be measured only in terms of its 
value as a long-term invéstment in human under- 
standing. Its delegates do not draw up state- 
ments of policy for their governments to follow. 
Rather, they return to their homeland with new 
insight into how their problems are related to 
those of students on the other side of the Pacific. 
As a Japanese girl delegate naively writes: 


In the conference we found that American people, 
too, are human beings. This may sound very stupid. 
Yet how difficult it is for us to actually recognize 
that people of another country also have the same 
human heart as we have, and each one of them has 
an individual character. Before we have some 
friends in another nation, we are apt to regard 
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the people there as an abstract ‘‘type,’’ and not as 
a so very big mass of real living men and women 
with whom we can make friends. 


Since the inception of the conference, about 
one thousand students have shared its experi- 
ences. Many of these old delegates now are 
active in business and professional life. A few 
have entered the diplomatic service of their re- 
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spective countries. It is not impossible that at 
some future date an old delegate may occupy a 
key position in the government of his country, 
Whatever his work, his outlook will be broader 
through such an education as the conference 
affords. 


G. CARPENTER Barker 
PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“STUBRANT AN OLD FASENED” 


“HERE,” said one of my fellow teachers, “read 
this. It all sounds familiar.” 

I took the clipping, an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Los Angeles. “Maybe,” I read, “the 
University of Southern California can use a 
spelling course. Miss Pantella Engle of the 
school of musie reports these gems from a recent 
batch of student notebooks: ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
was recorded as ‘The Buttered Bride’ and ‘The 
Battered Bride.’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Scherzo’ was 
twisted to ‘Scarecrow,’ ‘Scaretso’ and ‘Scared- 
ed 

“Um,” I said. The spelling monstrosities 
failed to add humor to the bitterness of it all— 
the knowledge that since the striking of the nat- 
uralistic note in American education one of its 
characteristic overtones has been the gradual dis- 
integration of our pupils’ ability to spell. 

Only the day before, one of the eighth-grade 
mathematics teachers had asked me to decipher 
the following: “A funger winty lung an 
winds... .” It was, we finally agreed, the 
definition of a plane figure: “A figure with length 
and width”! 

Before I knew what little I know now of teach- 
ing English, I gave my pupils a test in “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” without first drill- 
ing them in the art of spelling characters’ names. 
I took it for granted that after spending weeks 
reading and discussing “The Courtship,” they 
would have assimilated the spelling of such recur- 
rent words as “Priscilla,” “Alden,” and “Stand- 
ish.” 

O naive I! 

John became Jhon and Johon, while Alden 
came up as Eldren, Aldern, Olden, Adren, All- 
dean and Alderman. Miles Standish was re- 
vealed, among other things, as Mils Stantch, 


Mails Standries, Mile Santdish, Milles Seten- 
gish, Miled Santdis and Mills Spanish. 

I wound up spelling it Mild Stench! 

I have, since that test, often wished to ask 
“Information, Please!” to tell me just how many 
ways it is possible to misspell “Priscilla.” My 
pupils knew nearly fifty. 

You don’t believe it? Count! 


Priciller, Persciller, Praccila, Parsilia, Pricilar, 
Pricillia, Prissalar, Prisler, Prissla, Priccila, Pris- 
siel, Priclaia, Priclia, Pricalla, Pricila, Pricella, 
Priciler, Prissila, Percallar, Priccilla, Perculla, 
Priclliar, Prisella, Priseallia, Prisoula, Pacilar, 
Pricilla, Persilar, Peracilla, Prissilla, 
Praccillar, Prisaila, Prisalla, Perslia, Pricillia, 
Pisila, Pricialar, Percalor, Pearcaler, Parical, 
Prsiul, Partica, Pricitea, Precola and Brictia. 


Pereiller, 


And of course the scene of the famous court- 
ship was a Cape Cod colony called Plomath or 
Pelmith or even Pleneth! 

There are, I am told, people who make a good 
bit of money thinking up quiz games for other 
people to play. One of these days some smart 


- school teacher is going to clean up with a game, 


the gist of which will be that contestants look 
at words taken from a pupil’s paper and try to 
figure out what the pupil was trying to convey— 
something a little difficult because of the mis- 
spelling of words like these, for instance, from 
sentences that have come across my desk: 

Fries: The adverb mudiffes a verb fries. 

Rayder: He was rayder thin so did’nt play col- 
longe football. 

Boidie: If we precates what we learn in highgeon 
we will have a boidie whithout deseze. 

Distrasts: The ship in the harbit raised a snigle 
of distrasts. 

Opertoniterys: On Dollar Day the stores offer 
manny opertoniterys to get merchedce cheap. 

Scrals: Scrals are verry miceificious anamales. 

Mecicnex: The mecienex worked on the automble. 
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Borbloms: Our math borbloms are derfin than 


theres. 


Jollice: He was stubrant and jollice of Rubben 


Hood. 

Meanuts: At ten meanuts pass eight the wistle 
blew... and becuz the sturm got worst the Heigh 
schools were dismass. 

Many suggestions for the improvement of our 
pupils’ spelling have been made. They range 
all the way from the recently publicized one of 
k. G. Aberdeen of Saskatchewan, that we capitu- 
late completely and abandon “correct” spelling, 
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demanding of our pupils only that the words be 
spelled phonetically, to the one offered timidly 
by me, that we set up and set off a course in 
word study—a course correlating spelling with 
pronunciation, with meaning, with the rest of 
the curriculum. . 

Or am I bean two stubrant an old fasened 
about the hold borblom ? 


NicHOLAS WELLS 
BREED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LYNN, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FROM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL TO 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A Century of Public Teacher Education: The 
Story of the State Teachers Colleges as They 
Evolved from the Normal Schools. By 
CuarRLES A. Harper. 175 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: Hugh Bireh-Horace Mann Fund, 1939. 
Ix 1937, educators throughout the country 

celebrated the centennial of the appointment of 

Horace Mann as secretary of the newly estab- 

lished Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

The Common School Revival initiated by Mann 

ushered in a period of inereased effort in behalf 

of teacher training and culminating finally in the 
establishment of the first state normal school on 

July 3, 1839 at Lexington (to-day at Framing- 

ham), Mass. To commemorate this—‘a most 

significant event in the history of education”— 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
commissioned Professor Charles A. Harper, as- 
sociate professor of history at Illinois State 

Normal University and author of an earlier study 

in this field, to deseribe the evolution of the state 

teacher-training school from its modest inception 
as a secondary institution to its emergence and 
development as a fully recognized college offer- 

ing work even of a graduate character, from a 

three-student school with a course of less than 

a year to 200 teachers colleges instructing over 

100,000 students in programs extending over 

lour or five years. 

It was Daniel Webster who in the early years 
of the republie emphatically emphasized the 
essential link between democracy and education. 
“On the diffusion of education among the peo- 
ple rests the preservation and perpetuation of 
our free institutions.” In order to insure the 


best possible education for its children, the 
state must take care that they are intrusted 
to well-trained, efficient teachers. Since most 
teachers during the first third of the nineteenth 
century fell far short of this ideal—indeed, one 
could then barely speak of a trained teacher 
it beeame increasingly apparent to public- 
spirited citizens that the state must assume re- 
sponsibility for the training of its teachers. 
This conviction, as Harper shows, led to wide- 
spread agitation and to the adoption of a law 
by the state of Massachusetts to open an experi- 
mental normal school at Lexington. 

The pioneers in the teacher-training move- 
ment included Samuel R. Hall, De Witt Clinton, 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, James G. Carter (“Father 
of the American Normal School”), Charles 
Brooks, Horace Mann, Calvin E. Stowe and 
Henry Barnard. In addition, support to the 
movement was given by Daniel Webster, John 
Quincey Adams and Edmund Dwight. Despite 
this leadership, “The normal-schoo! idea did not 
have the backing of a majority of the people 
of Massachusetts, nor did it have even the back- 
ing of a majority of the teachers” (p. 20). As 
Horace Mann phrased it, “Ignorance, bigotry 
and economy were arrayed against [the normal 
schools].” It was under such adverse condi- 
tions that the Reverend Cyrus Peirce, the 
“Arnold of America,” undertook to teach “.. . 
those three frightened girls who braved the en- 
trance examination,” and with these “pioneers 
in normality” he began “the battle against 
ignorance and bad teaching.” The Lexington 
Academy, as it was then called, was followed 
shortly by the opening of two other training 
schools, one at Barre and one at Bridgewater. 

The idea then took root and spread through- 
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out the East and the Middle West, so that “by 
1875 the state normal school was a recognized 
and established fact of American life” (p. 96). 
The western normal schools from the start 
“". . occupied a much broader field than had 
been accorded them in the East” (p. 73). “The 
publie-schoo] systems of the western states were 
just forming and the state normal schools took 
a prominent place as the acknowledged leader 
in the formation of plans and policies of public 
education” (p. 73). The pioneer principals 
whose work is described by Harper include 
Nicholas Tillinghast, David P. Page, Richard 
Edwards, Dana P. Colburn, William F. Phelps 
and Edward A. Sheldon. 

About half of the book is devoted to the de- 
velopment of the state normal schools up to the 
Civil War. The remaining portion brings the 
story up to date by describing the process 
whereby the schools developed into the con- 
temporary teachers colleges. 

In the face of discouragement and even op- 
position by the colleges and universities, the 
normal schools, according to Harper, managed 
to contribute the following trends in teacher 
education : 


1. The development of a professional attitude 
toward teaching. 

2. The idea of close contact with the needs of the 
public schools and the general public. 

3. In-service growth and improvement in the 
profession. 

4. Development of the concept of professionalized 
subject matter. 

5. The tendency to emphasize the model schools 
in teacher education. 

6. The curricularization of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 

7. The increasing of the changeability of the 
curriculum and of the modifiability of methods. 
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To the normal school’s credit, argues Harper, 
belong the influence upon the development of 
education departments and schools of education 
in American colleges and universities, and the 
popularization of Pestalozzianism (the Anglj- 
cized version propagated by the Oswego move- 
ment, ¢.1860-80) and Herbartianism (by the 
Illinois State Normal University, ¢.1886-1900), 
“They made teaching a profession and educa- 
tion a science” (p. 171). 

As a climax to the general raising of stan- 
dards—with respect to students, faculty, cur- 
ricula, buildings, equipment—during 1860-1900, 
many normal schools, in the second and third 
decades of the century, obtained degree-granting 
powers and gradual recognition as a profes- 
sional institution of higher learning. These 
teachers colleges, as they soon were called, be- 
came “. . . the state’s chief agent for prepar- 
ing all the teachers needed by the public 
schools,” and now constitute a major force 
“. , . in educating the kind of teachers to guide 
our troubled world along the path of demo- 
eratie living” (p. 150). 

Professor Harper concludes his study with a 
discussion of contemporary problems in the 
state teachers’ colleges—selective admission, 
curriculum, practice teaching, faculty-student 
relationship, teacher placement and public rela- 
tions. Of such problems as academic freedom, 
teacher organizations, salaries and tenure, he 
has nothing to say. The critical approach, while 
applied to the early period in teacher training, 
is not extended to the problems of the present. 

“A Century of Public Teacher Education” 
ean be used helpfully for supplementary read- 
ing in a course in American educational history. 


Wituiam W. BricKMAN 
Bronx, N. Y. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Tue four-day annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, held in 
New York City, May 20-23, 1940, attracted a 
larger number of people than have ever before 
attended a meeting of the association. There 


were over 1,200 persons registered from libra- 
ries, public schools, colleges, universities, men’s 
and women’s clubs, churches, museums and other 
educational agencies in all parts of the United 
States. 

“The Democratie Way—an Educational Proe- 
ess” was the theme of the meeting and the neces- 
sity for examining the democratic ideal in the 
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light of world events was emphasized time and 
again by speakers at the general sessions and sec- 
tion meetings. Morse A. Cartwright, director of 
the association, stated in his annual report: 


It is both our privilege and our duty as students 
of the adult education movement to examine demo- 
cratic processes in our own country. We must learn 
what the people think and as members of a society 
charged with educational responsibility, we must 
strive to stabilize that thinking. We must attempt 
to enlarge and extend it, to orient and arm it, to 
improve and refine it, so that it will survive even 
the exigencies of disorder, war or revolution. 

For that the world is in revolution, there seems 
little question. Vast social changes are in progress. 
These are much more important and far-reaching in 
their effects on our future living than are the petty 
changes in nationalistic borders that so strain our 
sympathies to-day. 

It is perhaps not an over-simplification to reduce 
all nationalism in the world to-day to the form of a 
mathematical equation. For example, A—the Rus- 
sian people—plus or minus, multiplied or divided by, 
B—what the Russian people think (or fail to think) 
equals C—Stalin. For leaders of men and nations 
—be they dictators or democratically elected, repre- 
sentative governors—are enabled to assume power 
only by consent. Consent arises from a people, on 
the one hand, either through processes of thought 
and understanding inevitably involving education, 
or, on the other hand, through unwillingness or ina- 
bility to think and understand. 


Alvin Johnson, president of the association, in 
his presidential address at the opening session 
of the meeting, declared : 


..& powerful and desperate assault is now 
being carried on against the liberal civilization pain- 
fully built up through thousands of years, a civiliza- 
tion of great dignity and worth, though still incom- 
plete, still in need of centuries of effort by men of 
good will to universalize the principles of freedom 
and responsibility and humanity. What are we 
doing to defend ourselves? Our government is pre- 
paring to repel from our shores the hurricane of 
murder by sea and sky and land. That is reassur- 
ing, for the moment. But the Fifth Column of 
propagandists, plotters and saboteurs slips through 
the best guarded frontiers. And what is still more 
disturbing, we have in our midst what may properly 
be called a Sixth Column of totalitarian auxiliaries. 
We have always had with us this Sixth Column of 
the enemies of democracy. They are the men who 
praise education but seek to hamstring the educator, 
to subordinate him to their own selfish interests. 
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Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, spoke at a luncheon session in defense of 
“self-reliant” culture: 


It is the current cliché in America that the future 
of western civilization in general, and of democracy 
in particular, hinges upon the outcome of the great 
battle now raging. Both sides seem to be agreed 
upon the point—but that does not make it true. 
We may be reminded that Napoleon ruled Europe, 
that France was beaten in 1870 and that Germany 
was crushed in 1919. These military events had 
enormous consequences, but civilization did not rise 
or fall with them. 

How does it happen that men say nothing of soul 
force, or moral stamina, or cultural continuity which 
will count more in the long run than political 
maneuvers, economic factors or physical force? It 
is my thesis to-day that the future of democracy 
depends upon a self-reliant culture, and that the 
achievement of that kind of culture is the central 
task of adult education. 


G. A. Borgese, professor of Italian literature 
at the University of Chicago, told his audience at 
a session on Education of Adults for an Inter- 
national World that the first requirement of 
democracy in to-day’s world is that it must be 
conscious of itself as an order, “constantly in- 
spired by the vision of its goal, of its purpose, 
and constantly reliant on the adequacy of its 
method. The assumption that freedom and lib- 
erty are unlimited in democratic civilizations is 
obviously a delusion,” he declared. “Limits are 
visible and palpable in almost every direction.” 


Is it true, as is generally supposed, that there is 
wholesale freedom of worship in America? Is it 
true, for instance, that the religion of the Mormons 
is free, is it true that a primitive religion with 
human sacrifices and cannibalistic rituals could be 
practiced in the United States or that a pagan tem- 
ple of Priapean or Bacchie cult could be built on 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd? It is not true. 

It is quite clear that the democratic state reposes, 
too, on a system of dogma, that it too has taboos 
and tables of law. What endangers or soils funda- 
mental ethical beliefs in what concerns the primary 
social cell, the family, or in what concerns the rela- 
tions of man to supreme metaphysical issues is most 
sternly forbidden by democratic and liberal civiliza- 
tion, but what soils or endangers the very political 
and social substance of democratic and liberal civili- 
zation is considered by this civilization with le- 
niency, nay almost with benevolence, as if the at- 
tacks on democracy and liberty were nothing but 
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opportunities for a smiling, easy-going, foregone 
triumph of democracy and liberty. 

It is quite clear that if democratic civilization 
is to survive, the political and social principle on 
which it reposes must be lifted to the same dogmatic 
and authoritarian level to which the principles of 
the family and sexual behavior and even of property 
were lifted long ago. 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, speaking at a session on “New Means 
of Communication,” suggested that “all educa- 
tional forces, including the various newer twen- 
tieth-century instruments for engendering public 
understanding, might join forees in some plan to 
focus widespread attention upon particular pub- 
lic problems for a period long enough to make a 
considerable proportion of the American people 
acquainted with the important facts bearing on 
our major national problems, and with the vari- 
ous programs of action suggested for their 
solution.” 


For example, let us suppose that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association were to take the 
initiative in approaching the major political parties, 
the newsmagazines, the radio broadcasting com- 
panies, the motion picture industry, the American 
Library Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Association for Adult Education, 
ete., to arrange for the appointment of a committee 
to study means of cooperation for civic education. 
Perhaps the committee might select a non-partisan 
and representative board of experts to canvass the 
major public issues and to plan a method for the 
concerted treatment of one of these issues each 
month or every two months by all the major instru- 
ments of communication, harnessing newspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures, radio schools, study 
clubs, extension classes, forums, ete., in a vast demo- 
cratically managed, cooperative program for the 
sustained intensive effort to understand the selected 
problem and the alternative proposals for its solu- 
tion. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Clifton Fadiman and 
Archibald MacLeish took part in a symposium 
on “The Author as Educator.” “The author is 
more of an educator than people who are not 
writers,” Mrs. Fisher stated, “only in that he 
reaches far more people and because the com- 
ment he makes on human life is deliberate and 
intentional. The enormous labor of writing a 
book automatically insures that he has time to 
realize what he is saying. Authors can not 
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choose whether they will be educators; they ean 
only choose whether they will be ‘decent and jp. 
telligent ones or bad and stupid ones.’ ” 

There never has been a time when the respon. 
sibility of the author to his publie was more ap- 
parent, Archibald MacLeish declared. 


If one considers the inward United States at this 
moment, one is struck by two disturbing facts: 
(1) the attitude toward the contemporary crisis of 
the young generation in America, and (2) the re. 
sponsibility for that attitude of writers of my 
generation. The best expression of the attitude of 
the young generation is John Chamberlain's piece 
in New Republic, December 20, 1929, ‘‘The boys 
and girls tend to distrust all slogans, all tags, even 
all words.’’ This is apparently still the general 
attitude of this generation which seems unable to 
see that the issue before it, like all great and ines. 
capable issues, is at bottom a moral issue, a 
spiritual issue. This is a sobering fact, more sober- 
ing even than lack of planes and antiaircraft guns, 
For if the young generation is distrustful of all 
words and distrustful of all moral judgments of 
better and worse, then it is incapable of using the 
only weapon with which fascism can be fought— 
the moral conviction that fascism is evil and that a 
free society of free men is good and is worth fight- 
ing for. ... That is one fact. The second fact is 
the responsibility for this state of mind of the 
writers of my generation. It was the writers of 
my generation—the best and most generous of them, 
the ablest and most sensitive—who created this dis- 
trust of the tags, the slogans and even the words. 
Consider for example the books upon which this 
generation was brought up—. . . Latzko’s ‘‘ Men in 
War,’’ Dos Passos’s ‘‘Three Soldiers,’’ Ernest 
Hemingway’s ‘‘Farewell to Arms,’’ Richard Al- 
dington’s ‘‘Death of a Hero.’’ These and many 
like them were books written not only against the 
hatefulness and cruelty and filthiness of war but 
written also against the fine phrases and the rhetor- 
ical formulae by which the war was made. 

The post-war writers who educated a generation 
to suspect the tags, the slogans and ‘‘even the 
words’’ left that generation defenseless before an 
aggressor whose whole strength consists in destroy- 
ing respect for law, respect for morality, respect for 
the Word. I am not undertaking to judge these 
writers. I have no right to judge them and if! 
did my hands would be tied because I felt as they 
did and wrote, so far as I was able, as they were 
writing. What I do undertake to maintain is that 
what they wrote, however noble it may have been as 
literature, however true as a summary of experience, 
was disastrous as education for a generation which 
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would be obliged to face the threat of fascism in its 
adult years. What I maintain further is this: that 
unless we regain in this democracy the conviction 
shat there are final things for which democracy will 
unless we recover faith in the expression of 
ese things in words, we can leave our planes un- 
hyilt and our battleships on paper for we shall not 
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In addition to the nine general sessions, two 
luncheons and a banquet, forty-five section meet- 
ings were held during the four-day gathering to 
diseuss adult education in relation to leader and 
teacher training, mental hygiene, museums, libra- 
ries, recreation, planning the community school, 
vocational edueation and guidance, programs of 
women’s clubs, art, churches, family life, group 
work, Negroes, prisons, public schools, housing, 
workers’ groups, health, musie, radio, motion pic- 
tures, international living, rural life and other 
subjects. 

The meeting elosed with a discussion of the 
question, “Do Political Parties Educate?” This 
mn was broadeast from Town Hall in the 
form adopted by America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. George V. Denny served as moderator and 
Harold D. Lasswell as questioner. The speakers 
were Mrs. Thomas MeAllister, director of the 
Women’s Division of the Democratic National 
Committee, and William Hard, former assistant 
to the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Officers elected for 1940-41 were: President, 
H. A. Overstreet, emeritus professor of philoso- 
phy, College of the City of New York. Vice- 
presidents, Austin H. MaeCormick, executive 
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direetor, the Osborne Association, Inc.; Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn (reelection), the San Fran- 
cisco School of Social Studies; Ralph Munn, di- 
rector of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
and president of the American Library Associa- 
tion; John W. Studebaker (reelection) ; Althea 
Warren, librarian of the Los Angeles Publie Li- 
brary, and Henry M. Wriston (reelection), pres- 
ident of Brown University. 
man, James E. Russell (reelection), dean emer- 
itus, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Chairman, Everett Dean Martin (reelection), 
professor of social philosophy, Claremont Col- 
leges. Secretary, Jennie M. Flexner (reelee- 
tion), readers’ adviser, New York Publie Li- 


Honorary Chair- 


brary. Treasurer, Harold Stonier (reelection), 
educational director, American Institute of 
Banking. 


The following were elected to the executive 
board for the term expiring September 30, 1943: 


Edmund de 8. Brunner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (reelection). 
Ned H. Dearborn, dean, Division of General Edu- 
cation, New York University. 
George V. Denny, Jr. (reelection), president, The 
Town Hall. 
Hans Kohn, professor of history, Smith College. 
Caroline A. Whipple (reelection), supervisor of 
adult education, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 
George B. Zehmer (reelection), director, Exten- 
sion Department, University of Virginia. 
Dorotuy RowDEN 
Epitor, SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION, 
NEw York CITY 


REPORTS 


HEALTH PROGRAM IN THE CANAL 
ZONE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Heaurn and hygiene are taught in the Canal 
Zone secondary schools as a regularly organized 
course only to high-school seniors. The course 
is required of all seniors. It was organized 
three years ago on the theory that health should 
be taught formally only to students mature 
enough to gain a maximum of benefit from such 
teaching. It was felt that the nearer a course 
is taught to the time of graduation the greater 
vould be the praetieal benefits of such a course 


after graduation. What more important knowl- 
edge could graduates take with them than a good 
knowledge of healthful habits of living and first 
aid measures ? 

Seniors are just arriving at the age that makes 
them eligible for drivers’ licenses, for pilots’ 
licenses for sailboats, for airplane pilots’ licenses 
and for hunting and deep-sea fishing licenses. 
They go surf bathing, go on hikes through the 
jungle and go on extended camping trips into 
the bush. Many graduates go immediately into 
industry; a few girls go into homeworking; the 
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greater proportion go away to college where the 
matter of personal health and hygiene is out 
from under home control and becomes a per- 
sonal responsibility. The recency of the knowl- 
edge gained in the senior health course indeed 
stands them in good stead. 

Not that the teaching of health and hygiene 
is neglected below grade twelve—for, of course, 
no subject is of greater importance even in early 
childhood than the teaching of hygiene and 
healthful habits of living, and no subject is more 
greatly stressed in all the grades than is health, 
While no formal health or hygiene course is 
offered in the secondary schools until grade 
twelve, our pupils get a thorough training in 
these important fields of knowledge in all grades, 

From the junior high school through grade 
twelve, health and hygiene form a basic part of 
many courses, as related and integrated subjects. 
Especially is hygiene stressed in junior-high- 
school science, which is required of all pupils. 
Other subjects in which health and hygiene are 
stressed are high-school general science, biology, 
chemistry, physics and cafeteria management, 
and the junior-senior-high-school household arts 
and domestie science. Every secondary student 
is enrolled in one of these courses and most stu- 
dents enroll in several of them. Six years of 
physical education are required of all students 
from grade seven through grade twelve. Both 
group health and hygiene and individual correc- 
tive health habits are taught in the physical 
education courses. 

The health program is under the direction of 
Dr. George Eugene, assigned to the position of 
school physician in 1937 by the Department of 
Health of the Canal Zone upon the request of 
Ben M. Williams, superintendent of schools. 
Dr. Eugene has been a practicing physician for 
many years and is held in high esteem by the 
members of his profession for his excellent work 
in health, especially in the tropies. 

The health program includes careful periodic 
checking of all Canal Zone school children as 
regards height and weight, posture, dental defi- 
ciencies, vision, hearing, skin diseases, adenoids, 
conditions of tonsils and immunization from dis- 
eases. Inoculation, vaccination, Schick tests and 
other health measures for every child are a 
part of the health program. A careful follow- 
up program is carried out by the school nurses 
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working under the supervision of Dr. Eugene, 
and home contacts and visitations are frequent 
to insure parental attention to health deficiencies, 

In addition to the health measures mentioned 
above, all seniors are given a thorough and com. 
plete physical examination, which includes blood 
pressure, urine analysis, examination of heart, 
lungs, glands, feet, skin and other organs of the 
body. The complete physical examination js 
also given to underclassmen who participate jn 
strenuous athletics and to those whose physical 
condition appears subnormal. A _ cumulative 
health record is a part of each pupil’s permanent 
file and the records are used in the counseling 
and guidance program of the schools. The 
senior class meets as a whole once each week, 

Dr. Eugene, who organized the present health 
course for high-school seniors in 1937, teaches 
the course. 

During the first semester the class studies 
hygienic conditions and habits of living that 
have to do largely with personal health. Es- 
pecially is first aid emphasized the first semester, 
The class uses a basic text, “The Red Cross First 
Aid Manual.” Demonstrations, lectures and 
visual education supplement the text-book mate- 
rial. 

The class is divided into small groups of six 
to twelve for practicing first aid and for demon- 
strations. Each small group meets several times 
during the semester with the doctor, in addition 
to the regular meeting of the whole class. In 
the small group meetings, each senior must sat- 
isfactorily demonstrate ability to apply first-aid 
measures for all types of injuries, must show 
proficiency in applying tourniquets and in ban- 
daging various parts of the body, must demon- 
strate artificial respiration, give treatment for 
shock, show adequate knowledge of simple house- 
hold remedies and their uses and be able to tell 
of what measures to take in various types of 
emergencies. 

The work of the second semester consists of 
a series of lectures and discussions by local 
physicians. Each presents material in the field 
in which he is a specialist. The army and navy, 
the Gorgas Hospital and the Department 0! 
Health and Sanitation cooperate in the work 
of the second semester. The series of lectures 
not only emphasizes hygienic practices for the 
good of the individual himself, but also empha- 
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sizes the necessity for mutual cooperation in the 
control of disease. The elass studies the causes, 
effects and control of epidemics and preventive 
measures for the control of disease. Mimeo- 
graphed materials, reference materials, charts 
and specimens of subjects under discussion sup- 
plement the lectures. 

The health course as it is taught at present 
in the Canal Zone Secondary Schools is proving 
entirely satisfactory. By the time of gradua- 
tion, each pupil has had several years of prac- 
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ticing hygienic habits of healthful living under 
supervision. He knows how to eare for his own 
being in order to enjoy good health. The senior 
graduates with dependable knowledge of ways 
in which he may cooperate with his fellowmen 
in order that his mode of living will bring the 
greatest amount of satisfaction to himself, and 
the maximum of benefit to others. 
Ceci, L. Rice 


PRINCIPAL, HIGH SCHOOL, 
CRISTOBAL, C. Z. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE VALUE OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
STUDY FOR TENTH-GRADE PUPILS 
Tuis study was undertaken to discover whether 

tenth-grade pupils who had studied foreign lan- 
guages (French and Latin) for three years 
showed any differences in achievement compared 
with those who, otherwise following the same 
course, had studied no foreign languages. The 
tenth-grade records of four high schools were 
scanned, and over nine hundred cases were found 
of pupils with the regular course of three years 
of French or Latin or business practice, the re- 
mainder of their courses being substantially the 
same. 

Upon each pupil’s ecard the IQ was entered 
together with the marks gained at the end of 
two semesters of tenth-grade work. The English 
marks were encircled. Since our marks are let- 
ters, arbitrary numerical values were assigned to 
them for the purpose of averaging, as follows: 
A=5, B=4, C=3, D=2, F=1. The cards were 
sorted into groups according to IQ on decade 
levels of 80-89, 90-99, 100-109, 110-119, 120- 
129, 130-139 and 140. 

The English marks for pupils in each decade 
group were averaged for pupils who had studied 
Latin, French and business practice, respectively. 
Un Chart I the base line is marked off in decades 
of IQ and a triple vertical bar has been erected 
on each intelligence level. This chart shows the 
averages of the marks in English received by the 
three groups of pupils on each decade of IQ, 
each triple vertical bar representing a homo- 
geneous collection of intelligences. 

Teachers of Latin will be interested in the fact 
that, according to Chart I, at the lower levels of 
intelligence French students profit more in En- 





glish from their study of foreign language than 
do Latin students. Teachers of both Latin and 
French will be glad to observe that, at the lowest 
level, where earlier studies had seemed to show 
that foreign language was more confusing than 
helpful, the English marks compare favorably 
with those of pupils in the next deeade. The 
small number of cases discovered, however, makes 
any conclusions based upon this decade of in- 
telligence less reliable than where averages are 
based on larger numbers of cases. In the 110- 
119 decade, based upon a greater number of 
eases, this difference disappears, and in the fol- 
lowing decade Latin takes a substantial lead over 
French. 

Chart II gives the averages for all marks ob- 
tained in their tenth-grade work for these same 
pupils. When averages for all the marks are 
considered, pupils who have taken Latin have a 
slight advantage in all of the lower decades of 
intelligence. 

Pupils who have studied Latin and French 
have a consistent advantage over those who took 
business practice, both in English marks and in 
averages of all marks, as will be seen in both 
Charts I and II. The advantage is greater for 
English than for all marks. An interesting 
feature of these two charts is the similarity be- 
tween the English averages (Chart I) and the 
averages for all marks (Chart II) on the three 
upper decades of intelligence. The 120-129 
decade’s averages are almost identical on both 
charts. 

Curriculum revisers are contending that for- 
eign-language study should be postponed till late 
in senior high school, and even until college 
years, because the “learning” of the language is 
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so much more rapid in the more mature years. 
The assumptions underlying such a policy are 
that foreign-language study does not aid the 
growth of the child in any way and that the 
only justification for the study is use in the for- 
eign country or in meeting immediate needs for 
research. These assumptions were based on tests 
given during the Classical Investigation (1921- 
23) and to a certain extent on the tests given 
during the Modern Foreign-Language Study. 
jrammar, allusions, spelling, word derivation, 
word meaning—all were tested separately in 
more or less controlled cireumstaneces and yielded 
slight or, sometimes, negative results. The cam- 
paign against foreign-language study for high- 
school students was then launched. 

Language consciousness, however, is something 
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more than grammar and allusions and wor) 
meanings and spelling and word deriyatioy 
The judgment of English teachers plainly shows 
that the pupils who have been studying forejgy 
languages have gained some insight, have ex. 
perienced some awakening not vouchsafed to the 
pupils who have used only their native tongue. 
Both of the charts in this study bear out this 
same contention, especially Chart I. It is plainly 
evident that there is some transfer from the lan. 
guage study, though we may in the future have 
to define “transfer” as an elusive increase jp 
capability which manifests itself in the total pie 
ture; it ean not be captured in fragments from 
details of spelling, word derivation, allusions and 
so forth. 

The educational situation has changed radi- 
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cally since 1922-24, when the majority of the 
costs were administered on the basis of which it is 
red that foreign-language study be eliminated 
our schools. Of thirty reports considered 
iverse to foreign-language study by curriculum 
experts, five date back to 1922, nine to 1923, six 
to 1924, and four to 1925; that is, twenty-four 
out of thirty are based on conditions at least 
fifteen years old. It hardly seems wise to guide 
educational poliey by facts observed so long ago. 
One great difference in pupils is due to the new 
method of teaching reading, and to the dimi- 
nution in the amount of reading done in the ele- 
mentary grades. Pupils reach junior high school 
with no consciousness of words whatever, no idea 
that a word is a tool or that one may construct 
combinations of words and alter these ecombina- 
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tions, that some words serve one way, some an- 
other. It is extremely interesting to watch the 
awakening of a consciousness of the existence of 
words as tools and sentences as means to an end. 
No one who has assisted in that process fails to 
see its importance for adolescents. 

Language is no longer “factually taught,” it is 
no longer a mass of forms to be memorized. It 
is taught “operationally” as a succession of ma- 
chines to be worked. It presents a series of 
graded performances, leading a child’s thinking 
from very simple, conerete expressions to more 
abstract ideas. 

Sinee language is the medium in which every 
subject in the curriculum floats, as it were, we 
can not afford to lessen the efficiency of even the 
lower levels of intelligence by failing to awaken 
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them. The English marks to-day represent the 
teacher’s judgment of pupils’ appreciation and 


expression. Anything that serves to sharpen the 


pupil’s appreciation and clarify and elevate his 
expression is a worthy element in the curriculum. 

It is unfortunate that some leaders in the field 
of foreign-language teaching are looking at lan- 
guage learning entirely from the point of view of 


administrative economies and speed of achieve- 
ment at different ages. The same reasoning 
about studying a subject at an age when the 
largest amount of content can be absorbed in the 
briefest time would eliminate all subject matter 
from the elementary schools. Why begin arith- 
metic in the first grade when the pupil at eight- 
een can get in a few weeks what he covers slowly 
in the first six grades? For an account of the 
speed with which an able but illiterate adult 
ean be trained in the fundamentals of the three 
R’s, see “My Mamie Rose” by Owen Kildare 
(Baker and Taylor, 1903). The economies in 
teacher salaries would be magnificent; but the 
resultant effects on the rising generation would 
hardly be satisfactory. 

It is for the unfolding of our children that we 
organize schools. If language teachers are con- 
ducting classes which help to develop in children 
a mastery of their own language to an extent 
which is not reached in the absence of this for- 
eign-language teaching, then we shall hesitate 
long before removing foreign language from the 
early years of high school. Subject matter in 
eighth, ninth and tenth grades must be chosen 
to a considerable extent for the sake of its in- 
fluence on the expanding personalities of the 
children of those ages. 

Let us remember that, after all, we really do 
not know very much about the natural unfolding 
of the various human abilities. Granted that we 
have found out that young chicks first run 
toward a shadow when hearing the maternal 
clucks for the first time and, a few hours later, 
run away from the shadow toward the clucks 
for safety! But who has worked out the psy- 
chological significance of the secret languages 
enjoyed by ten- and eleven-year olds, and the 
need for awakening wider language comprehen- 
sion and expression in the ensuing years? 


Miuprep DEAN 
BERNICE WALL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


The Worker’s Road to Learning, 
Pp. v+162. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education. 1940. $1.25, 


Including “The Worker in the American Educational 
System,” “The American Labor Movement and Edv- 
cation,” “The Contribution of Women,” “The Claim 
of Workers’ Education on the Universities,” “Goy. 
ernment and Workers’ Education,” ‘Publicly Sup- 
ported Local Programs,” ‘Unions as Educators.” 
“Educational Tools for Workers,” “Some Pioneers” 
“Facing the Future.” : 


ADAM, T° 3 


BENES, VoJTA and R. A. GINSBURG. 
Prisoners. Pp. 180. Chicago: Czech-American 
National Alliance. 1940. 


An interesting, easy-to-read description of the 
Czechoslovakian crisis. 


Ten Million 


BrRoGuE, ELLEN BooTHROYD and Paut B. Jacozson, 
‘*Student-Council Handbook.’’ (Bulletin 89, 
Vol. 24.) Pp. 193. Chicago: National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals of the 
NEA. 1940. Non-members $1; 50¢ to sponsors 
of student councils whose principals are members 
of the association. 


A handbook describing 361 student councils, supple 
— with other material relating to secondary 
schools. 


CAMPBELL, OSCAR JAMES, JUSTINE VAN GUNDY and 
CAROLINE SHRODES (Editors). Patterns for Liv- 
ing. Pp. xxii+ 1306. Macmillan. 1940. $2.75. 


This work is designed as an anthology for colle 
students of English as a foundation for a closely 
coordinated course in reading and writing. 


Modern 


CorBETT, JAMES F. and MINNA COLVIN. 
Mac- 


Economics. Pp. x+591. Illustrated. 
millan. 1940. $1.80. 


A high school text-book, revised. “It is an orienta- 
tion in modern industrial civilization.” 


Craig, GERALD S. and BEATRICE Davis HURLEY. 
The Earth and Life Upon It. (New Pathways 
in Science.) Pp. 368. Illustrated. Ginn. 1940, 
$0.88. 

Another of this series of readers for elementary 
— was listed in ScHoOoL AND Society, April 20, 


CraiG, GERALD S., MARGARET G. ConpRY and KATH- 
ERINE E. Hitt. From Sun to Earth. (New 
Pathways in Science.) Pp. 439. Illustrated. 
Ginn. 1940. $0.96. 


Craic, GERALD S. and Sara E. BALDWIN. Our 
Earth and Sky. (New Pathways in Science.) 
Pp. 292. Illustrated. Ginn. 1940. $0.84. 


Witey, GeorcGE M. Educational Trends in Eng- 

land and the Scandinavian Countries. Pp. 87. 
Albany: State Education Department. 
This mimeographed report is a result of observations 
made during the summer of 1939. It is especially 
significant in connection with recent and current 
happenings. 


ZACHRY, CAROLINE B. Emotion and Conduct in 

Adolescence. Pp. xv+563. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 1940. $3. 
This is the first book to be devoted entirely to \~ 
findings of the Study of Adolescents conducted y 
the Commission on Secondary-School Curriculum : 
the Progressive Education Association. It preeti 
an account of the project with a discussion 0 = 
achievements in the full scope of their meaning fo 
secondary education. 





